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Members of the Friends of the UCLA Library 
and other lovers of the musical theater re¬ 
sponded enthusiastically to a nostalgic evening 
at the premiere performance of the Sixth Caval¬ 
cade of American Popular Music on January 22 
in Schoenberg Hall. The evening’s show was 
compiled by Professor of Music David Morton 
and featured members of UCLA’s Musical Thea¬ 
ter Workshop, under the direction of John Hall, 
in a salute to Broadway and the American Musi¬ 
cal Theater. 

The show opened with renditions of almost 
every song written with Broadway in the title or 
referring to the “Great White Way.” Also fea¬ 
tured was a segment called “Love According to 
Cole Porter,” with love songs from his Broad¬ 
way shows. A highlight of the evening was the 
premier performance of a new version of the 
Richard Rodgers ballet, “Slaughter on 10th Av¬ 
enue,” together with some Rodgers and Hart 
songs. 

This first of five performances of the Sixth 
Cavalcade honored the recent presentation to 
the Rubsamen Music Library at UCLA of a vast 
collection of sheet music from the estate of 
Harry Roth, a prominent Los Angeles clothier. 
His daughter, Susan Garcetti, and her co¬ 


administrators, in the name of the Roth Family 
Foundation, last year pledged sufficient funds 
to the UCLA Library for the purchase of the 
William Lloyd Keepers Collection of approxi¬ 
mately 200,000 sheets and a smaller collection 
of 25,000 from Milwaukee, Wisconsin. These 
collections have become part of the Music Li¬ 
brary’s distinguished Archive of Popular Amer¬ 
ican Music. 

As a fitting tribute to Mr. Roth, all of the stage 
music now in the Archive has been designated 
the Harry Roth Library of American Theater 


Music. At the January 22 program, at which Mrs. 
Garcetti (an Honorary Life Member of the 
Friends) and several other members of the Roth 
family were honored guests, the major donation 
was officially accepted and the Harry Roth Li¬ 
brary was dedicated. 

Among the speakers at the brief ceremony 
were Music Librarian Stephen Fry, who ac¬ 


cepted the gift on behalf of the University Li¬ 
brary, Professor of Music David Morton, Honor¬ 
ary Curator of the Archive of Popular American 
Music and renowned authority on the subject, 
and Dean Robert Gray, representing the College 
of Fine Arts. James R. Cox, Assistant to the Uni¬ 
versity Librarian, represented University Librar¬ 
ian Russell Shank who was attending the Amer¬ 
ican Library Association Mid-winter Meeting in 
Denver. 

J.R.C. 


Sixth Cavalcade of American Popular Music: 

Harry Roth Library of American Theater Music Dedicated 
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Virginia Woolf Recalled (In Program and Exhibition) 


Honoring the 100th anniversary of Virginia 
Woolf’s birth (January 25, 1882), a “Centennial 
Recollection” of the famous novelist and critic 
was held on that date this year in Dickson Audi¬ 
torium under the joint sponsorship of the UCLA 
Committee on Public Lectures, the Department 
of English, the University Library, and the 
Friends of the UCLA Library. 

Professor of English Calvin Bedient provided 
introductory remarks and Professor Michael 
Allen of the Department of English read selec¬ 
tions from the “Time Passes” section of Woolf’s 
To the Lighthouse. The program culminated in 
the presentation of the BBC film, A Night’s 
Darkness, A Day’s Sail, featuring reminiscences 
of Virginia Woolf by relatives and associates, 
including George Rylands, Elizabeth Bowen, 
Raymond Mortimer, Lord David Cecil, Dame 
Janet Vaughn and others. 

Those in attendance were invited to view the 
major exhibition honoring Woolf in the lobby of 
the University Research Library, The Writer as 
Printer: Virginia Woolf and The Hogarth Press, 
conceived and mounted for the centennial cele¬ 
bration by James Davis of the UCLA Library 
Administrative Office. The exhibition, which 
may be viewed through April 11, displays cop¬ 
ies of every book hand set and printed by Vir¬ 
ginia and Leonard Woolf, founders of The 
Hogarth Press in London. 



A major descriptive article by Mr. Davis on the 
exhibition will appear in the next issue of UCLA 
Librarian. 


J.R.C. 


New Project for UCLA Oral History Program 


The UCLA Oral History Program has been se¬ 
lected for participation in the University Re¬ 
search Expeditions Program (UREP). Support 
from UREP will allow the Program to add five to 
eight part-time workers to its staff for one month 
next summer to conduct and process a series of 
interviews on the Los Angeles Art Community 
Project. These workers will be trained in all as¬ 
pects of oral history research and interviewing 
and will work directly with Program staff on the 
series. 

UREP is an experiment in public participation 
and support for University research. Funds are 
provided by selected members of the general 


public who subsidize the costs of their partici¬ 
pation in various research projects. At the same 
time, they contribute their own skills and time 
as short-term field assistants. Support for the 
Oral History Program is a slight departure from 
the type of field work normally undertaken by 
UREP and is envisioned as an experiment upon 
which future support for such projects will 
depend. The Project will be housed in the Oral 
History offices and will begin in July, 1982. 
Those interested in ftirther information should 
contact Ms. Jean Colvin, University Research 
Expeditions Program, University of California, 
Berkeley, CA 94720. 

R.G. 
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Student Book Collection Competition: 

Bigger Prizes This Year! 


UCLA student book collectors are being in¬ 
vited to participate in the Library’s 34th annual 
Robert B. Campbell Student Book Collection 
Competition. $675 in prizes will be awarded 
this year, including two $150 prizes to under¬ 
graduates, two $150 prizes to graduate students, 
and special prizes of $50 from the Library Staff 
Association, and $25 from the College Library 
staff, the latter for undergraduates only. Robert 
B. Campbell, retired Westwood book dealer, es¬ 
tablished the competition at UCLA in 1949, and 
it is now sponsored by Mr. & Mrs. Campbell, the 
Friends of the UCLA Library, the Southern Cali¬ 
fornia Chapter of the Antiquarian Booksellers 
Association of America, the Atlantic Richfield 
Company, and the Rand Corporation, as well as 
the Library Staff Association and the College 
Library. 

Each entrant in the competition must submit 


an annotated bibliography of the collection, 
with a short statement on how and why the 
collection was assembled. Each collection is 
limited to 50 items, including supporting 
ephemera. Brochures describing the contest and 
entry rules are available in campus libraries. 
Entries may be submitted until April 12, and the 
final judging and the award ceremony will take 
place on April 21. 

Questions concerning the competition may be 
directed to the members of the Student Book 
Collection Competition Committee—Kaarina 
Flint (Chair), Reference Department, University 
Research Library; Sandra Colville-Stewart, His¬ 
tory & Special Collections Division, Biomedical 
Library; and Wayne Ruwet, Circulation De¬ 
partment, College Library. 

S.C.S. 


New Geology-Geophysics Librarian Appointed 


It is a pleasure to announce the appointment 
of Sarah E. How as Head, Geology-Geophysics 
Library, effective January 1, 1982. For the last 
year, Sarah has been working at the University 
of Illinois at Chicago Circle in reference and 
bibliographic instruction services. 

Sarah holds a BA (magna cum laude) from the 
University of Pennsylvania, having majored in 
English. She recently completed all require¬ 
ments for an MA in Library Science from the 
University of Chicago, including a thesis on 
nineteenth century exploration cartography of 
equatorial East Africa. Sarah’s previous experi¬ 
ence with geosciences libraries and literature 
includes duties as a public services library as¬ 
sistant at Princeton University’s Geology Li¬ 
brary and an appointment as Editorial Assistant 
for the Journal of Geology. Other appointments 
she has held include: program officer for the 


Association of College and Research Libraries 
with specific responsibilities in continuing ed¬ 
ucation and staff development; Acting Editor of 
College and Research Library News; and free¬ 
lance editorial duties for other publications of 
the American Library Association. Among her 
professional commitments are memberships in 
the American Library Association, Special Li¬ 
braries Association, the Continuing Library Ed¬ 
ucation Network and Exchange, and the 
Chicago Map Society. 

It is also a pleasure to acknowledge and thank 
Jim O’Donnell, who has been on leave from his 
assignment as Public Services Assistant, for his 
fine work in fulfilling responsibilities as Acting 
Head of the Geology-Geophysics Library this 
last year. 

A.R.B. 
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Photograph by Antonia Graeber 


George Ellis Oral History: The story of UCLA’s 

Museum of Cultural History 


The UCLA Oral History Program has com¬ 
pleted Growing with the Museum of Cultural 
History, an interview with George R. Ellis, for¬ 
mer Associate Director of the Museum of Cul¬ 
tural History. 

Ellis, who was with UCLA for fifteen years, 
played a crucial role in the shaping of the mu¬ 
seum and is directly responsible for the quality 
and breadth of the museum’s collections. His 
excellent work and untiring interest in the mu¬ 
seum brought him the UCLA Outstanding Serv¬ 
ice Award in 1979. 

In this interview conducted by Marjorie Ro¬ 
gers, a research associate at the Museum of Cul¬ 
tural History, Ellis discusses his background, 
the development of the museum’s various col¬ 
lections, planning and design of exhibitions, 
past and present policies of the university ad¬ 
ministration regarding the museum, and those 
of the museum itself, and its future plans. 


Dr. Ellis was presented with a copy of the 
interview in December, shortly before he left for 
Honolulu, Hawaii, where he has accepted the 
directorship of the Honolulu Academy of Arts. 

The interview transcript, based on five and 
three-quarters hours of sound tapes and an 
hour-long videotaped session, is more than 
three hundred pages in length and represents 
the Oral History Program’s 181st bound volume. 
The interview becomes part of a large collection 
of interviews pertaining to university history 
housed in the Department of Special Collections 
in the University Research Library. That collec¬ 
tion also includes interviews with such UCLA 
notables as Franklin Murphy, Vern Knudsen, 
Charles Seeger, and Annita Delano. 

The interview was made possible by a grant to 
the UCLA Oral History Program from Manus, 
the support group of the Museum of Cultural 
History. R.G. 
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New Overdue Notice Policy in Library 


Effective on January 15, all units of the UCLA 
Library are now sending only one overdue no¬ 
tice to library users who keep library materials 
beyond stated due dates without renewing 
them. Practice has varied greatly in the past, 
with most library units sending two or more 
notices to borrowers before moving on to the 
replacement billing stage. 

Financial stringencies occuring this year and 
expected to continue into the future have com¬ 
pelled the University Library to begin to take a 
number of steps to standardize procedures 
across the campus library system and to reduce 
clerical and supply costs. This change in over¬ 
due notice production will apply to all catego¬ 
ries of borrowers and to all categories of loans. 
Academic staff and graduate students who are 


able to borrow materials on quarter loan from 
certain libraries should be particularly aware 
that at the conclusion of that loan period they 
will receive only one notice requesting return or 
renewal. All users are reminded that if it is nec¬ 
essary for the library to issue a bill for a replace¬ 
ment charge, $5.00 of the total bill is non- 
refundable even if the book is subsequently re¬ 
turned. 

Library users are urged to return or renew 
their library books in a timely fashion and to 
respond as quickly as possible to any notices 
received. The help and cooperation of all bor¬ 
rowers will be greatly appreciated as the cam¬ 
pus libraries implement this new policy. 

R.B.G. 


Book Thief Apprehended 
in Pennsylvania 

James Richard Shinn, who is suspected of 
having stolen a number of books from the UCLA 
Library and is wanted in several states for simi¬ 
lar thefts, was arrested on December 16,1981, in 
Allentown, Pennsylvania. On December 9 he 
was seen in the library at Muhlenberg College in 
Allentown by one of the staff members who rec¬ 
ognized him from a picture in a Library Journal 
article which had been circulated to the staff by 
Head Librarian Patricia Sacks. When she was 
told about the sighting, Ms. Sacks called Wil¬ 
liam Moffett, head librarian at Oberlin College, 
for more information. Moffett had apprehended 
the fugitive several months before. Shinn was 
seen in the Muhlenberg College Library again 
on December 16, and Ms. Sacks then called the 
police. They gave chase and finally caught him 
in his motel room with several stolen books in 
his possession. He is now being held in the 
Federal Detention Center in Philadelphia in lieu 
of $100,000 bail. Shinn is suspected of stealing 
nearly $500,000 worth of rare books from col¬ 
lege and university libraries across the United 
States. The FBI has reported seizing at a ware¬ 
house in Bethlehem, Pennsylvania, an esti¬ 
mated $250,000 worth of books allegedly stolen 
by him. 

N.D. 


Library Staff in Print 
and Program 

Rita A. Scherrei, Research Analyst in the Li¬ 
brary Administrative Office, and Judith M. Co- 
rin, Assistant University Librarian, have collab¬ 
orated on the article “Allocation of Student As¬ 
sistance Funding in the Public Service Units of 
the UCLA Library,” which appeared in the Re¬ 
search Notes section of College & Research Li¬ 
braries for July, 1981. 


UCLA Librarian is issued for the University 
community, the Friends of the UCLA Li¬ 
brary, and other friends of the University by 
the Administrative Office, University of 
California Library, Los Angeles 90024. 

Editor 

James R. Cox 

Contributors to this issue 
James R. Cox Sandra Colville-Stewart 
Ronald Grele Ruth B. Gibbs 
Thomas K. Fry Alan R. Benefeld, 
Norman Dudley 
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Current Library Exhibitions 


In the University Research Library (Main 
Lobby): The Writer as Printer: Virginia Woolf 
and The Hogarth Press, an exhibition celebrat¬ 
ing the centennial of her birth, January 25, 
1882. On display through April 15. 

In the University Research Library (two cases 
by the central stairs): Martin Luther King, Jan¬ 
uary 15, 1929-April 4, 1968, an exhibition in 
recognition of Dr. Martin Luther King, Jr., Day 
(January 15), which has been formally declared 
a state public holiday by the California Legisla¬ 
ture. On display through February 28. 

In the University Research Library (Depart¬ 
ment of Special Collections): On display 
through February 21: The Photographic Herit¬ 
age of the Middle East, an exhibition of early 
photographs of Egypt, Palestine, Syria, Turkey, 
Greece, and Iran, 1849-1893. 

On display from February 24 through April 15: 
William Morris and the Kelmscott Press: The 
Bookmakers Art. 

On display through the month of February: Vic¬ 
torian Valentines. Hours: 9 a.m.-5 p.m., 
Monday-Saturday. 

In the College Library: Ralph Bunche, an ex¬ 
hibition of materials from the Ralph Bunche 
Papers mounted in commemoration of Black 
History Month. On display through February 
28. 

In the Architecture & Urban Planning Library: 

Water color travel sketches by architect 
Richard Neutra, painted on student and mili¬ 
tary trips through Austria, Germany, Italy, and 
the Balkans (1909-1915). These were recently 
discovered in personal papers by the architect’s 
widow, Dione Neutra, and lent to UCLA for this 
exhibition. On display through February 28. 

In the Art Library (Main Reading Room and 
Entrance Foyer): Recent Additions to the Col¬ 
lections of the Museum of Cultural History. On 
display through March 30. 

In the William Andrews Clark Memorial Li¬ 
brary: A Retrospective Showing of Printing by 
William M. Cheney. On display through Febru¬ 
ary 26. (For hours of admittance, please call the 
Clark Library at (213) 731-8529). 


In the Rubsamen Music Library & in the Lobby 
of Schoenberg Hall: Compositional Process: 
Stages in the Genesis of Music, an exhibition in 
association with the New Music at UCLA con¬ 
cert series. On display through March 26. 


Schedule of the New Music at UCLA con¬ 
certs: 

Saturday, February 17, 1982, Schoenberg 
Hall, 8:30 p.m. 

Thursday, February 18,1982, Popper Thea¬ 
ter, Schoenberg Hall, 8:30 p.m. 

Saturday, April 17, 1982, Popper Theater, 
Schoenberg Hall, 8:30 p.m. 

The exhibition and all concerts are open to 
the public without charge. 


New Location for 
CALINET Bus Reservations 


For the convenience of faculty and students 
desiring to ride the CALINET (California Aca¬ 
demic Library Network) bus, the schedule and 
sign-up sheets have been relocated from the 
Reference Desk to the Cashier’s Window on the 
main floor of the University Research Library, 
east of the Circulation Desk. All reservations are 
now being made there for the bus which links 
the UCLA Library, the William Andrews Clark 
Memorial Library, the University of Southern 
California Library, the California Institute of 
Technology Library, the Norris Medical Library 
at the County-U.S.C. Medical Center, and the 
Huntington Library. 

Reservations may also be made by calling Ext. 
58416. 
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Changes in College Library Reference Desk Service 


The College Library has reduced its profes¬ 
sional reference service at the Reference Desk 
effective with the start of the Winter Quarter to 
allow the Reference Librarians in that library to 
begin an active bibliographic instruction pro¬ 
gram outside the library. These librarians will 
continue providing reference service for nearly 
50% of their normal work day. 

The new College Library Reference Desk 
schedule is: 

Monday-Friday, 9:00 a.m.-5:00 p.m. (Li¬ 
brarian and Student Assistants) 

Monday-Thursday, 5:00 p.m.-10:00 p.m. 
(Student Assistants) 

Saturday, 10:00 a.m.-6:00 p.m. (Student 
Assistants) 


Sunday, 12:00 noon-l:00 p.m. (Student 
Assistants) 

1:00 p.m.-5:00 p.m. (Librarian and Stu¬ 
dent Assistants) 

5:00 p.m.-9:00 p.m. (Student Assistants) 

The Reference Desk will be staffed by ex¬ 
tremely well-trained, bright, intelligent and 
dedicated students from the Graduate School of 
Library & Information Science during those 
hours in which a librarian is absent. Librarians 
will also work until 8:00 p.m. during the fourth 
through the seventh weeks of the quarter to 
provide reference service during the major term 
paper research periods. 

T.K.F. 


New Loan Periods in Research, 

Effective January 25, materials in the Univer¬ 
sity Research Library stacks, the Architecture 
and Urban Planning Library, and the Music Li¬ 
brary which University of California academic 
staff have heretofore been able to borrow on 
quarter loan will now be due twice a yea r—in 
May and November. Any materials presently on 
loan to academic staff and due at the end of 
Winter Quarter (March/April, 1982) should be 
returned or renewed in the normal manner. If 
renewed, they will be made due on November 1, 
1982. However, additional materials borrowed 
from January 25 on will be due May 3, 1982. 

In addition, in these three libraries, most cate¬ 
gories of materials which have been available 
for two-week loan to University of California 
undergraduates and to Courtesy and Fee bor¬ 
rowers may now be borrowed for four weeks. 

These changes are being introduced on a trial 


University of California 
UCLA Librarian 
Administrative Office 
University of California Library 
Los Angeles, California 90024 


Architecture, and Music Libraries 

basis in response to numerous requests from 
borrowers and because of the Library’s need to 
reduce its workload due to substantial budget¬ 
ary reductions. The effect of these changes on 
service to Library users and on the Library’s 
workload will be evaluated in December, 1982. 
We anticipate that the changes will result in an 
increase in the number of recalls of books for use 
by other borrowers. The success of lengthened 
loan periods will depend primarily on prompt 
response by all borrowers to recall notices. 

Specific questions about the application of 
these policy changes to particular types of li¬ 
brary material should be directed to staff of the 
units affected—the Circulation Department of 
the University Research Library, the Architec¬ 
ture & Urban Planning Library, and the Music 
Library. 

R.B.G. 
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The Writer as Printer: 



[Nineteen eighty-two is a year of significant 
centennials (James Joyce, Lewis Carroll, A. A. 
Milne, Edward Hopper, Igor Stravinsky, Geral¬ 
dine Farrar, and F. D. R., to name a few). The 
UCLA Library is currently honoring with a 
major exhibition in the University Research Li¬ 
brary the 100th anniversary of the birth of the 
English novelist and critic, Virginia Woolf, in 


whom (said Lord Cecil in the D.N.B.) “the Eng¬ 
lish aesthetic movement brought forth its most 
exquisite flower.” In further recognition of her 
centenary a large portion of this issue of UCLA 
Librarian is devoted to a description of the ex¬ 
hibition and to a commentary on one of the 
Library’s particularly important Woolf hold¬ 
ings.]. See Pages 10-16 
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Virginia Woolf Centennial Exhibition 


The Hogarth Press is one of the most interest¬ 
ing of the twentieth century presses, more for 
the content of its publications, its remarkable 
growth from “cottage industry” beginnings, 
and its proprietors, Leonard and Virginia Woolf, 
than for its typographic achievements. Virginia 
Woolf noted in her diary (25 January 1915) that 
they had decided three things: to lease Hogarth 
House, to purchase a press, and to buy a bull 
dog. By March, while she was suffering from her 
fourth and worst mental breakdown, they did 
take occupancy of Hogarth House, Paradise 
Road, Richmond. 

Two years later they finally obtained a small 
hand-press, an instruction book, and some Cas- 
lon Old Face type and began work on their first 
publication, Two Stories. They set the type for 
this pamphlet, which contains a story each had 
written, at the dining room table in Hogarth 
House. Dora Carrington, Lytton Strachey’s 
companion, provided four woodcut illustra¬ 
tions. Work was completed in early July; by the 
27th there were “about 10 left” of the 150 copies 
they had printed. Expenses for this first effort 
were £3/7/-; sales totaled £10/8/-. Their next 
publication, Katherine Mansfield’s Prelude, took 
nearly a year for them to produce; although they 
set the type at Hogarth House, Leonard Woolf 
printed the sheets on a nearby printer’s press. 
Before the decade had ended they had also set in 
type and printed T. S. Eliot’s Poems, Virginia 
Woolf’s Kew Gardens (with woodcut illustra¬ 
tions by her sister, Vanessa Bell), and E. M. Fors¬ 
ter’s Story of the Siren. 

It has been suggested that it was the critical 
success of Kew Gardens that changed the nature 
of The Hogarth Press from a therapeutic pastime 
(anyone who has set type can attest to its bene¬ 
fits) to a serious enterprise. The Press closely 
reflected the interests of its owners: under its 
imprint appeared titles concerned with current 
affairs (disarmament, the League of Nations), 
literature, and psychoanalysis (the Standard 
Edition of Freud). This last also reflects the 
Woolfs’ concern with publishing for the first 
time translations of such authors as Chekhov, 
Gorki, and Tolstoi. They were often also listed as 
translators; although their knowledge of Rus¬ 
sian was minimal, their stylistic improvements 
to the basic translations are remarkable. By the 


time Virginia Woolf sold her half interest in 
1938, the Press had published 440 titles. 

Much has been written about the Press. Mary 
E. Gaither’s “Introduction” to J. Howard 
Wolmer’s A Checklist of The Hogarth Press con¬ 
tains perhaps more information in one source 
than any other work. Richard Kennedy’s de¬ 
lightful A Boy at The Hogarth Press includes his 
drawing of the Woolfs’ living and printing ar¬ 
rangements at 52 Tavistock Square, London. 
John Lehmann’s Thrown to the Woolfs presents 
a somewhat different perspective. And, of 
course, Leonard Woolf’s Autobiography (5 
vols.) and Virginia Woolf’s Letters (6 vols.) and 
her Diaries (3 vols. to date) provide many details 
about the interrelationship of the Woolfs and the 
Press. 

The exhibition in the University Research Li¬ 
brary’s Lobby contains a number of items of 
particular interest. An example of each of the 34 
titles hand-set and printed by the Woolfs has 
been assembled; acknowledgement is gratefully 
made to the libraries of the Universities of Cali¬ 
fornia, Berkeley; of Delaware, and of Illinois, 
Urbana; of Columbia University; and to the Lilly 
Library at Indiana University, for lending items 
the UCLA Library still lacks. Selections from S. 
S. Koteliansky’s manuscript translations of Dos¬ 
toevsky and Tolstoi, with Virginia Woolf’s ex¬ 
tensive corrections in purple ink are on display 
along with the published versions. Jacques 
Raverat’s copy of the corrected page proofs of 
Mrs. Dalloway, very likely bound by Virginia 
Woolf, is described in Dan Luckenbill’s article 
which follows in this issue. 

Two publications of the Heron Press, an en¬ 
terprise undertaken by J. Middleton Murry and 
his brother, Arthur, and named after Katherine 
Mansfield Murry’s brother, were possibly 
prompted by the Murry s’ contact with the 
Woolfs during the production of Prelude. A 
copy of the first edition of Ulysses, which Eliot 
suggested in 1918 that Hogarth undertake (and 
which, after soliciting legal advice, they de¬ 
clined) is included, as is one of 75 copies of 
Original Woodcuts by Various Artists, a book 
Virginia Woolf specifically admired. And, fi¬ 
nally, the single casting of Stephen Tomlin’s 
bust of Virginia Woolf still in private hands (the 
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others are at Monks House, at Sissinghurst Cas¬ 
tle, and in the National Portrait Gallery) has 
been kindly lent by Margaret Mallory. Nearly 
every item in the exhibition is accompanied by 
excerpts from Virginia Woolf’s letters or diaries; 
the passages quoted retain her hasty punctua¬ 
tion. 


The display, commemorating the centenary of 
her birth (January 25, 1882), will continue on 
view through April 11. 

J.D. 

Front cover photographs: (1) Virginia Stephen in 1903, reproduced from the 
Flight of the Mind; The Letters of Virginia Woolf, v. 1, London, The Hogarth 
Press, 1975. Photograph property of Professor and Mrs. Quentin Bell. (2) 
Stephen Tomlin’s bust of Virginia Woolf, lent by Margaret Mallory. 



UCLA’s Mrs. Dalloway Proofs, Ex Libris Majl Ewing 


[Mrs. Dalloway (The Hogarth Press, 1925) 
appeared midway in Virginia Woolf’s career. 
She had experimented with the widest variety of 
styles and in her work Monday or Tuesday she 
departed from tradition by presenting “mo¬ 
ments of existence” in a series of novellas. In 
Mrs. Dalloway she fused these “moments” into 
one novel, a culmination of her revolt against 
traditional novel techniques. She herself ap¬ 
peared to regard this work as seminal in the 
development of her craft. David Daiches has 
called Mrs. Dalloway the “most central, the 
most fulfilled” of her novels. Her next works, To 
the Lighthouse (1927) and The Waves (1931), as 
well as Mrs. Dalloway, show her skill in explor¬ 
ing and manipulating time, personality, and 
memory. The three novels are usually consid¬ 
ered her best works. The UCLA Library’s copy of 
The Hogarth Press first edition and corrected 
page proofs of Mrs. Dalloway were the gifts of 
the late Majl Ewing, UCLA Professor of English. 
Both items are on display in the exhibition de¬ 
scribed in the preceding article. 

Below is the unique story of these particular 
page proofs and their significance in the career 
of novelist Virginia Woolf—Ed.] 

After publishing two conventional novels, 
Virginia Woolf in 1921 collected her short ex¬ 
perimental works in the volume Monday or 
Tuesday. In her diary she complained reviewers 
did not see she was “after something interest¬ 


ing.” The reviews were more distressing be¬ 
cause she had just extended her experiments 
into a novel, Jacob’s Room. As it was being 



typed, she began to feel the anxiety of Monday 
or Tuesday’s reception: “If they say this is all a 
clever experiment, I shall produce Mrs Dallo¬ 
way in Bond Street as the finished product.” 
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This bold first mention of what would become 
her next novel belied the fact none of her recent 
writing had emerged simply as “finished” 
work. She later referred to Jacob’s Room as “that 
battle.” Work on the new novel was no easier. 
August 1922 she was “laboriously dredging” 
her mind and questioning the project: “Shall I 
write the next chapter of Mrs D.—if she is to 
have a next chapter?” In the midst of this worry 
she did receive praise for Monday or Tuesday— 
from a friend she had not seen in many years, the 
French painter Jacques Raverat. 

Virginia had known Jacques’s wife, Gwen 
Darwin, when they were young girls. She met 
Jacques during their courtship, while he and 
Gwen were a part of the Neo-Pagans, a group 
organized around the poet Rupert Brooke. Since 
the war, the couple had lived in Vence in south¬ 
ern France. There both could paint, though 
Jacques, stricken with multiple sclerosis, was 
confined to a wheelchair. 

Jacques seems to have asked about her writ¬ 
ing, because she replied: “I wish I could discuss 
the art of writing with you at the present mo¬ 
ment. I am ashamed, or perhaps proud, to say 
how much of my time is spent in thinking, 
thinking, thinking about literature.” These 
thoughts she confined to her diary. She did not 
usually discuss her own writing in letters. 
Those to Jacques remained mostly gossip of mu¬ 
tual acquaintances and regards to “stalwart 
Gwen,” who nursed him and wrote the letters he 
dictated. She gave no details of Mrs. Dalloway in 
her letters to Jacques, but there was no lack of 
discussion in her diary. 

Jacob’s Room was a modest success. Jacques 
was among those who appreciated it. Again she 
thanked him, at the same time shielding herself 
from criticisms by making them herself: “I’m 
not blind ... to its imperfections—indeed it is 
more an experiment than an achievement.” 

From the new novel’s inception she had 
wanted it to be that achievement. Because she 
conceived several projects (including what 
would become Mrs. Dalloway and The Common 
Reader ) to carry her forward from Jacob’s Room, 
it was June 1923 she resumed work on the novel. 
She described that return as “the devil of a 
struggle.” September 1924 she was coy in an¬ 
swering Jacques’s questions about what she was 
writing. She told him she had almost finished 


two books but didn’t even give their names. He 
wanted to discuss what could be accomplished 
in painting as opposed to writing. He mentioned 
the associations a word could create: “There are 
splashes in the outer air in every direction, and 
under the surface waves that follow one another 
into dark and forgotten corners. . . .’’He thought 
this effect could not be conveyed in fiction. Did 
one put a word in the middle of a page and 
arrange words around it as a painter creates a 
composition? Could the novelist be conscious of 
what was two hundred pages ahead or behind? 
He thus referred to the nonlinear possibilities of 
a painting and unknowingly questioned Vir¬ 
ginia’s discoveries, one of which was breaking 
up the past and telling it in a nonchronological 
way. 
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revive-^-scnd roaring up thatftmmeasurablc de-t/ /W j. j 
light, rubbing stick to stick, one thing with 
another—she must have perished. She escaped. 

But that young man had killed himself. 


Somehow it was her disaster—her disgrace, 
he marriedP Had hr left a wife ttrgO'on, 
iff face the . Bra ds h a w s (how -muc h t hey stood-fbrt) 
—alone?- It was her punishment to see sink and 
disappear here a man, there a woman, in this pro¬ 
found darkness, and she forced to stand here in 
her evening dress. She had schemed; she had 
pilfered. She was never wholly admirable. She 
had wanted success^— Lady Bexborough and the 
rest of it. And once she had walked on the 
terrace at Bourton. 

-It was due to Richard; she had never been 
so happy. Nothing could be slow enough; 
nothing last too long. No pleasure could equal, 
she thought, straightening the chairs, pushing in 
one book on the shelf, this having done with the 
triumphs of youth, lost herself in the process of 
living, to find it, with a shock of delight, as the 
sun rose, as the day sank. Many a time had she 
gone, at Bourton when they were all talking, to 
look at the sky; or seen it between people’s 
shoulders at dinner; seen it in London when she 
could not sleep. > i c 6 it* tonA ^ 


Page proof corrections in Woolf’s hand (in the 
Raverat-Ewing copy) 


The turning point with Mrs. Dalloway had 
occurred August 1923, which that October she 
described in her diary: “It took me a year’s grop¬ 
ing to discover what I call my tunnelling pro¬ 
cess, by which I tell the past by instalments, as I 
have need of it. That is my prime discovery so 
far.” That discovery confined to her diary she 
mentioned obliquely in her response to Jacques. 
Her guarded reply stated writers, as well as 
painters, were attempting “to catch and consol¬ 
idate . . . those splashes of yours.” Writers like 
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“Bennett, Galsworthy, and so on” falsified the 
past because “they adhere to a formal railway 
line of sentence, for its convenience, never re¬ 
flecting that people don’t and never did feel or 
think or dream for a second in that way; but all 
over the place, in your way.” She defended her¬ 
self from her ally Jacques’s potential criticisms 
by joining her thoughts to his. 

Shortly after this letter came “that astounding 
fact—the last words of the last page of Mrs Dal- 
loway.” She retyped the book mid-December 

1924. Revisions were finished by 6 January 

1925. After each process she felt confidence 
mixed with anxiety: the novel was her “most 
satisfactory,” but she had not “read it cold¬ 
bloodedly yet.” As usual, Leonard Woolf was 
shown the work first. He thought it her best— 
“but then has he not got to think so?” Proofs 
would arrive soon. Reading those of Jacob's 
Room made her call “the thing . . . thin & point¬ 
less.” She approached what she would later 
term the “hoping fearing stage” of friends’ reac¬ 
tions, and reviews. She was again where she was 
when Jacques first wrote her, over two years ago. 

In December Jacques had thanked her for writ¬ 
ing him: “Your letters, particularly the last 3 or 
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might end with a house at Purlcy and a motor car, 
or continue renting apartments in back streets all 
his life; one of those half-educated, self-educated 
men whose education is all learnt from books 
borrowed from public libraries, read in the even¬ 
ing after the day’s work, on the advice of well- 
known authors whom he has consulted by letter. 

As for the other experiences, the solitary ones, 
which people go through alone, in their bedrooms, 
in their offices, walking the fields and the streets 
of London, he had them; had left home, a mere 
boy, because of his mother ;/^ because he came 
down to tea for the fiftieth time with his hands 
unwashed; because he could see no future for a 
poet in Stroud; and so, making a confidant of his 
little sister, had gone to London leaving an absurd 
note behind him, such as great men have written, 
and the world has read later when the story of 
their struggles has become famous. 

London has swallowed up many millions of 
young mei^; thought nothing of fantastic Christian 
names like Septimus with which their parents 
have thought to distinguish them. Lodging off 
the Euston Road, there were experiences, again 
experiences, such as change a face in two years 
from a pink innocent oval to a face lean, con¬ 
tracted, hostile. But of all this what could the 
most observant of friends have said except what 
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might end with a house at Purley and a motor car, 
or continue renting apartments in back streets all 
his life; one of those half-educated, self-educated 
men whose education is all learnt from books 
borrowed from public libraries, read in the even¬ 
ing after the day’s work, on the advice of well- 
known authors consulted by letter. 

As for the other experiences, the solitary ones, 
which people go through alone, in their bedrooms, 
in their offices, walking the fields and the streets 
of London, he had them; had left home, a mere 
boy, because of his mother; she lied; because he 
came down to tea for the fiftieth time with his 
hands unwashed; because he could see no future 
for a poet in Stroud; and so, making a confidant 
of his little sister, had gone to London leaving an 
absurd note behind him, such as great men have 
written, and the world has read later when the 
story of their struggles has become famous. 

London has swallowed up many millions of 
young men called Smith; thought nothing of fan¬ 
tastic Christian names like Septimus with which 
their parents have thought to distinguish them. 
Lodging off the Euston Road, there were experi¬ 
ences, again experiences, such as change a face in 
two years from a pink innocent oval to a face lean, 
contracted, hostile. But of all this what could the 
most observant of friends have said except what 


4, have given me something, which very few 
people have been able to give me in these last 
years.” She was aware of his worsening condi¬ 
tion, expressed in his letters, “page after 
page ... of despair, of defiance.” Late January 
she offered to send him proofs of Mrs. Dalloway 
if he would like them. She had never sent proofs 
to anyone before and probably never did again. 
She didn’t press for a reaction to the novel: 
“Don’t bother to write to me about it, or even 
read it.” 

She came down with influenza the very day 
she offered the proofs and was still in bed 5 
February when she wrote to say the proofs had 
been “muddled up” and she couldn’t cope with 
sorting them until then. In this letter she let him 
know she might like his opinion—surely some¬ 
thing he would have guessed— but her request 
was modest: “Say nothing, or anything, as you 
like.” 


Left: Corrected page proof 
Above: Published version 
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Jacques Raverat died in Vence 7 March 1925. 
Gwen had read him Mrs. Dalloway on his death¬ 
bed and sent Virginia his dictation: “Almost it’s 
enough to make me want to live a little longer, to 
continue to receive such letters and books. ... I 
am flattered . . . and proud & pleased.” Virginia 
noted later in her diary his letter “gave me one of 
the happiest days of my life.” 

Between March and May Virginia sent Gwen 
four letters, each containing phrases of sympa¬ 
thy, consolation to receive and read: “I believe I 
told [Jacques] more than anyone, except 
Leonard; I become mystical as I grow older and 
feel an alliance with you and Jacques which is 
eternal, not interrupted or hurt by never meet¬ 
ing.” The letters to Gwen revealed doubts about 
having sent them the novel. She knew reading it 
at that time would be a “tremendous ordeal.” 
Because of that difficulty, their reactions would 
mean more than others’: “I was afraid and in¬ 
deed half sure, he wouldn’t like it, as I meant to 
have asked him to let me dedicate to him. When 
you have time one day, do tell me why you liked 
it—or anything about it. This is partly author’s 
vanity and that consuming interest in one’s own 
work which is not entirely vanity.” Gwen’s re¬ 
sponse was gratifying, and Virginia thanked 
her: “What you say about Mrs Dalloway is ex¬ 
actly what I was after.” 

The struggle of working out the discoveries 
about her craft—which she noted in her diary 
and paraphrased in her letter to Jacques—was 
over. The novel was published 14 May 1925. 
Friends (except Lytton Strachey) liked it. She 
believed it would sell. Even as she retyped the 
novel, she had had buoyant moments: “I can 
write & write & write now: the happiest feeling 
in the world.” She sketched a new novel as she 
received reactions to Mrs. Dalloway. September 
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she noted a “quick & flourishing attack” on that 
project. February 1926 she was still exultant: “I 
am blown like an old flag by my novel. This one 
is To the Lighthouse. ... at last at last, after . . . 
that agony—all agony but the end, Mrs Dallo¬ 
way, I am now writing as fast & freely as I have 
written in the whole of my life; ... I think this is 
the proof that I was on the right path.” The proof 
she sought from friends such as Jacques became 
an inward confidence and spur to create. After 
quickly finishing To the Lighthouse , she con¬ 
ceived The Waves, works—together with Mrs. 
Dalloway— usually considered her finest. 

The Mrs. Dalloway proofs sent to “Jacques 
with love from Virginia 6th Feb. 1925” are now 
housed in the Department of Special Collec¬ 
tions. The first page of each of nineteen signa¬ 
tures is stamped “First Proof.” An additional 
stamp carries the printer’s name, R. & R. Clark, 
Ltd., Edinburgh, and encloses six dates: 13-17 
and 19 Jan 1925. An attractive cover and binding 
disguise the proofs’ utilitarian origin. Perhaps 
Virginia Woolf did this herself, even though “in 
bed.” Many diary entries and letters mention the 
work of publishing: choosing papers, sewing 
signatures, “cutting covers, printing labels, 
glueing backs.” The signatures are sewn with a 
bright red twist. The boards—covered with a 
paper printed in red and light brown—are glued 
to the spine. The cover label is a rectangle of the 
decorated paper. On the unprinted border Vir¬ 
ginia Woolf has written “Mrs Dalloway” in 
purple ink. 

Her letter 5 February to Jacques stated: “I have 
left it [the novel/set of proofs] uncorrected. 
Much has been re-written. Do a little re-writing 
on my behalf. ... (It will be sent tomorrow, 
6th).” The proofs have many significant correc¬ 
tions, all in her hand in vivid purple ink. There 
is a half page of typescript corrections. When 
did she decide to send Jacques a corrected set? 
The inscription to him is dated as she said it 
would be—but neither the letter nor the proofs 
need have been sent exactly the days dated. Her 
letters to Gwen revealed she was unable to state 
outright to him the deep concern for his opin¬ 
ion. She must have decided the only way to get 
the best reaction from him was to send him the 
novel in its best form, with its latest revisions. 

After Leonard’s reaction, she noted 6 January: 
“Anyhow it is sent off to Clarks, & proofs will 
come next week. This is for Harcourt Brace, who 
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has accepted without seeing.” Late January is 
when Virginia first offered to send Jacques the 
proofs. How many copies she ordered from 
Clark—or Clark sent—is unknown. The 
Kirkpatrick bibliography of Virginia Woolf (re¬ 
vised 1967) lists one set of proofs (Lilly Library, 
Indiana University). She apparently sent a set of 
proofs instead of a typescript for the American 
printing. Since the publication date was the 
same for both Harcourt, Brace and The Hogarth 
Press, there was likely a set of proofs for the 
British printing. This would make a total of 
three sets, whereas a printer ordinarily sends an 
author one set of proofs for correction. Whether 
she bound a copy with her most careful correc¬ 
tions for Jacques or took time to copy corrections 
into another set (perhaps already bound) is un¬ 
known. 


After being in the hands of the Raverats, the 
proofs’ provenance is unknown until they ap¬ 
pear in the Sotheby (London) catalog for sales on 
3 and 4 December 1962. The proofs are number 
493, the only item in the sale the property of Dr. 
Oliver Horsley Gotch. The catalog provides a 
description, notes the corrections and pasted-in 
typescript, and quotes the inscription without 
adding Jacques’s last name. The buyer was the 
late Majl Ewing, UCLA Professor of English and 


burst o-.'en the floor, “olncs would say _ 
«In a tank, eh -< " Holmes would get nlra. ~ut 
no; not Holmes5 not Bradshaw. Getting up 
rather unsteadily .hopping indeed 
foot to foot, he considered -rs -ilmer ^ 
nice clean bread V. nife with ® r( ;* d ved 
on the handle. Ah, hut one mustn t spoil 
that. She gas tir»? But it was tso late no*. 
Holmes was «o?lng, E&zors he mlght have ,,ot, 
but Rezia, who always did that sort of 
thing, had packed them. There remained only 
the window, the large Bloomsbury lodging 
house window, the tiresome, the troublesome, 
and rather melodramatic business o opeinin^ 
the window and throv.-in hlsmelf out. It * - 
their idea of tragedy, not his or Rezia s 
(for she was with him). Holmes aru tradshew 
liked that sort of thing. (He sat on the sill) 
But he would wait till the very lartmoment. 
n e did not want to die. 11.e was good,the sun 
^t. Only human beings—what did limy wan* 

0 f 0 ne? Coming down the stair case opposite 
an old .nan stop.ed and stared at him. Holmes 
was at the door. "I’llglve it youi" he 
cried, and flung himself vigorous..y, 
violently, down on to hrs timer's area 
railings. 

, sue unucraiuuu. ut. Holmes and Mrs. 

Filmcr collided wiih each other. Mrs. Filmer 
flapped her apron and made her hide her eyes in 
the bedroom. There was a great deal of running 
up and down stairs. Dr. Holmes came in- 
white as a sheet, shaking all over, with a glass 
in his hand. She must be brave and drink 
something, he said (What was it? Something, 
sweet), for her husband was horribly mangled. 


I * 


a president of the Friends of the UCLA Library, 
whom Lawrence Clark Powell eulogized as ‘‘one 
of the architects of the UCLA library’s collec¬ 
tions.” 

Unlike the previous owner, the scholar Ewing 
(who made notes from draft manuscripts of Mrs. 
Dalloway in American and British libraries) was 
eager to see the differences between the text of 
the printed proof page and the typescript. He 
gave the task of removing the typescript to Wil¬ 
bur Smith, then head of the Department of Spe¬ 
cial Collections. Binder/restorer Max Adjarian 
did this work and August 1964 Smith wfote 
Ewing “the typed sheet had been glued with 
some unfamiliar modern adhesive and was most 
difficult to unstick. But here it is now with the 
amended passage uncovered.” The printed 
passage—the crucial scene of the character 
Septimus Warren Smith’s suicide—had been 
scored out with purple ink. 

Since there was no published collection of 
Virginia Woolf letters during Ewing’s lifetime, 
he would not have known of the discrepancy 
between Virginia Woolf’s stated intention of 
sending the proofs uncorrected and the fact they 
are corrected. In his Hogarth Press first edition 
he has noted differences between the proofs and 
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burst open tne door. Holmes would say, “ In a 
funk, eh?” Holmes would get him. But no; 
not Holmes tot Bradduv’ There renv"in. \ 
the window, the large Bloomsbury lodgingUou. 
window, Oe tiresome, the troublesome, and rather 
melodramatic business of operitg the window 
and getting out < n to the sill. >!t ms their idea 
of tragedy, not his or Rczia’s (for she was with 
him); Holmes .nd Bradshaw always insisted upon 
scenes like this. As for himself (he had raiscej 
himself on to the sill now—could see Mrs. 
Filmer's pots were down below) life was pleasant, 
the air cooler after the heat; he had no wish to 
die. But look at the old man in the house 
opposite, staring at him! Human nature— 
Hc/e was Holmes. He flung himself vigorously 
violently down on to Mrs. Filmer’s area ratlings. 

“ The coward! ” cried Dr. Holmes, bursting 
the door open. Rezia ran to the window, she 
saw; she understood. Dr. Holmes and Mrs. 
Filmcr collided with each other. Mrs. Filmcr 
flapped her apron and made her hide her eyes in 
the bedroom. There was a great deal of running 
up and down stairs. Dr. Holmes came in- 
white as a sheet, shaking all over, with a glass 
in his hand. She must be brave and drink 
something, he said (What was it? Something 
sweet), for her husband was horribly mangled, 


Original text of printed proof p. 225 



Pasted-in typescript on p. 225 in 
Raverat-Ewing copy of Mrs. Dalloway 
page proofs 
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the published book. The typescript revision is 
altogether better than the printed proof. Virginia 
Woolf gave Septimus specific thoughts but 
maintained an irony. Septimus thought of three 
different ways of killing himself. In one “he 
considered Mrs Filmer’s nice clean bread knife 
with ‘Bread’ carved on the handle. Ah, but one 
mustn’t spoil that.” She added poignant last 
thoughts: “He did not want to die. Life was 
good; the sun hot. Only human beings—what 
did they want of one?” This passage, so beauti¬ 
fully rewritten, Gwen omitted when she read the 
novel to Jacques. As Virginia had surmised, 
reading that would have been too great an or¬ 
deal. 

In Ewing’s Hogarth Press copy he has placed a 
caret after “Only human beings?”—where the 
rest of the typescript correction is omitted. The 
meaning of the question is elliptical, at best, if 


one knows the rest of the sentence; the question 
is almost meaningless if one does not. Through¬ 
out the proofs there are corrections not used in 
the British first edition. If the proofs were 
“muddled up” before being sent to Jacques, 
were there changes on his copy meant for the 
printer and not just for his private reading? 
If changes on the printer’s copy were the same, 
since the typewritten page is long, perhaps the 
printer shortened the correction so it would fit. 
Which of these differences may have been the 
printer’s—or even the author’s—negligence? 
Which were Virginia Woolf’s final wish, the text 
a scholar would want to establish? These ques¬ 
tions turn the story of these proofs over to such 
scholars for study, the reason Professor Ewing 
bought them, the reason the library is proud to 
have them included with other resources in Majl 
Ewing’s gifts and bequest. 

D. L. 


In the University Research Library (Main 
Lobby): The Writer as Printer: Virginia Woolf 
and The Hogarth Press, an exhibition celebrat¬ 
ing the centennial of her birth, January 25,1882. 
On display through April 15. 

In the University Research Library (two cases 
by the central stairs): Martin Luther King, Janu¬ 
ary 15, 1929-April 4, 1968, an exhibition in re¬ 
cognition of Dr. Martin Luther King, Jr., Day 
(January 15), which has been formally declared 
a state public holiday by the California Legisla¬ 
ture. On display through March 31. 

In the University Research Library (Depart¬ 
ment of Special Collections): William Morris 
and the Kelmscott Press: The Bookmakers Art. 
On display through April 15. 

In the Architecture & Urban Planning Library: 

Karl Friedrich Schinkel (1781-1841), German 
Neo-Classical Architect. On display through 
June 30. 
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In the Art Library (Vestibule): Ibeji Figures of 
the Yoruba Tribe, Nigeria. On display through 
March 30. 

In the William Andrews Clark Memorial Li¬ 
brary: A Retrospective Showing of Printing by 
William M. Cheney. On display through April 
30. (For hours of admittance, please call the 
Clark Library at (213) 731-8529.) 

In the Rubsamen Music Library & in the Lobby 
of Schoenberg Hall: Compositional Process: 
Stages in the Genesis of Music, an exhibition in 
association with the New Music at UCLA con¬ 
cert series. On display through March 26. 

In the Wayland D. Hand Library of Folklore 
and Mythology (Center for the Study of Com¬ 
parative Folklore and Mythology): An Exhibit 
of Antique Valentine and Easter Cards, includ¬ 
ing a display of painted Easter eggs. On display 
through June 30. 
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Exploring Videodisc Technology 


Optical laser videodiscs have been hailed in 
recent years as the ultimate communications 
and information storage and retrieval medium. 
Rarely has there been so much publicity, so 
much anticipation, and so much promise for a 
new communications tool. It is true that the 
disc’s technological credentials are indeed im¬ 
pressive. Up to 54,000 frames of information can 
be stored on one side of a disc and any individ¬ 
ual frame can be randomly accessed in a matter 
of seconds and displayed on the screen. Motion 
picture programs on discs can be played at nor¬ 
mal speed, in slow motion, frame by frame, and 
in fast scan modes, all in either forward or re¬ 
verse directions. If only slides are stored on one 
side of a disc, the equivalent of 675 slide trays, 
each containing 80 slides, can be accommo¬ 
dated. The discs themselves are extremely dur¬ 
able, resistant to wear, and are inexpensive to 
reproduce in large quantities. . . . The list of fea¬ 
tures and capabilities goes on. 

However, nearly four years after their intro¬ 
duction on the market and in spite of these cre¬ 
dentials, laser videodiscs (or videodiscs of any 
type) have not yet made a significant impact on 
the education and library fields. A major diffi¬ 
culty has been the lack of sufficient educational 
and informational materials which are able to 
take advantage of the medium’s capabilities. 
This is in part due to the fact that educators, 
media specialists and information specialists 
have had to devote so much time first to the 
development of methods and systems for de¬ 
signing instructional and information programs 
for the videodisc format. Here at UCLA, the Of¬ 
fice of Instructional Development is currently 
testing interactive instructional videodiscs 
developed jointly with the Chemistry Depart¬ 
ment. 

Most recently, the Biomedical Library has ac¬ 
quired two optical videodisc players and a 
number of medical disc programs and is in the 
process of discovering, first hand, how this new 
technology can be utilized in health sciences 
education. Although we have only scratched the 
surface in exploring the applications of the me¬ 
dium, the capabilities we are now familiar with 
are impressive. 

Some of the disc programs the Library now 


has (Emergency Appendectomy for Acute Ap¬ 
pendicitis, for example) are fairly straightfor¬ 
ward medical films depicting a particular surgi¬ 
cal procedure. But at the beginning of each pro¬ 
gram is an index or “menu” of the major seg¬ 
ments of the film. The user may view the entire 
videodisc in a linear fashion or, by using the 
player’s remote control key pad, select only 
those segments that are of primary interest. Any 
portion of the film can be viewed in slow mo¬ 
tion, forward or reverse, as many times as the 
user desires and any specific frame can be stud¬ 
ied for as long as necessary. 

The program entitled Approach to the Criti¬ 
cally Injured Patient includes a pot-test at the 
end of the instructional sequence. Using the re¬ 
mote key pad, the viewer answers questions 
presented on the screen. A correct response is 
confirmed by the program which then proceeds 
to the next question. If the answer is incorrect 
the program automatically searches out and re¬ 
plays the portion of the disc containing the cor¬ 
rect information before proceeding on to the 
next question. 

Probably the most unique disc the Library 
presently has is entitled the Medical Applica¬ 
tions Videodisc, and contains the following on 
one side of the disc: 2,050 slides from the Amer¬ 
ican Society of Hematology slide bank, 2,100 
tumour histology slides from the World Health 
Organization, 1,900 physical diagnosis slides, a 
17-minute film entitled Red Cell Shapes in Dis¬ 
ease, and a 6-minute film entitled,Venipuncture: 
The Vacutainer System. The 6,000 plus slides 
on the disc, however, occupy only 11 per cent of 
the storage space available on one side of the 
disc. Yet any slide can be retrieved almost in¬ 
stantaneously and studied for an indefinite pe¬ 
riod of time. 

Another example of the videodisc’s capabili¬ 
ties is illustrated by the subject index for the 
physical diagnosis slide bank which includes 
eight slide frame numbers under the term “ret¬ 
inal hemmorrhage.” To view any one of these 
slides the user simply enters the slide number 
on the remote control key pad and presses the 
“search” button. The slide then appears on the 
screen. Selected slides can be saved for later 
presentation by entering the frame numbers, in 
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any order desired, into the player’s register 
memory. Furthermore, by using the player’s mi¬ 
croprocessor, a simple or complex set of control 
instructions can be programmed so that an au¬ 
tomatic presentation using any combination of 
slides and motion sequences is possible. 

These are some of the capabilities of the 
videodiscs currently available at the Biomedical 
Library. As more knowledge and experience are 
gained from using these discs and as new pro¬ 
grams become available, it will be possible to 
explore other potentials of the technology, such 
as, linking the player with an external computer 


containing pre-programmed instructional les¬ 
sons or subject indexes for the slide banks. But 
the potentials of the medium do not end here. 
Currently under research and development are 
optical discs which contain digital data rather 
than visuals and can store up to 100 billion bits, 
the equivalent of approximately 1,000 books, 
each containing 500 pages. Along these lines, 
the National Library of Medicine is experiment¬ 
ing with the technology necessary for the mass 
publication of large machine-readable data 
bases on optical discs. 

T.R.K. 


Professor John Galbraith Oral History 


The distinguished career of UCLA’s Professor 
of History John S. Galbraith has been docu¬ 
mented in Academic Life and Governance in the 
University of California, an oral history inter¬ 
view recently completed by the Oral History 
Program. Professor Galbraith, an eminent scho¬ 
lar in the field of British Empire history, is an 
equally eminent figure in the histories of both 
UCLA and the University of California, San 
Diego. He joined the staff of UCLA’s Department 
of History in 1948 as a young Assistant Professor 
and rose to a full professorship, to chairmanship 
of the department (1954-1958), and to chair¬ 
manship of the Los Angeles Division of the UC 
Academic Senate. He was instrumental in 
developing the strong UCLA Library collections 
in British colonial history, and served as a 
member of the Academic Senate Library Com¬ 
mittee. At UCSD he was, first, Vice Chancellor 
and then Chancellor from 1964-1968, returning 
to teaching at UCLA in 1969 after a year at Cam¬ 
bridge University as the Smuts Visiting Fellow. 


In his oral history interview Professor Gal¬ 
braith speaks candidly about his relationships 
with fellow administrators and with state and 
local politicians, about government policies af¬ 
fecting education, and about his commitment to 
building substantial research libraries on both 
campuses—a commitment that has been bene¬ 
ficial to us all. 

The interview, 181 pages long, was con¬ 
ducted by Harry Tuchmayer, recipient of a 
graduate student internship awarded by Gold 
Shield, the UCLA alumnae service honorary or¬ 
ganization. This and other volumes in the series 
on university history—including interviews 
with Byron Atkinson, John E. Canaday and Jan 
Popper—are housed in the Department of Spe¬ 
cial Collections at UCLA and at the Bancroft 
Library at the University of California, Berkeley. 

R.T. 
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UCLA Library Ranks 4th Among University Libraries 


The UCLA Library now ranks fourth among 
academic research libraries in the United States 
and Canada, exceeded only by the Harvard, 
Yale, and UC Berkeley libraries, according to a 
ranking recently published by the Association 
of Research Libraries. The ranking is based on 
an index derived from factor analysis of quanti¬ 
tative variables measuring size of budget, col¬ 
lection, and staff, and appears in the 1980/81 
compilation of statistics from 101 university li¬ 
braries in the United States and Canada. 

The UCLA Library, moving up from fifth 
place in 1980 and displacing Stanford, now 


the Association. Ten variables which are charac¬ 
teristic of library size were analyzed: volumes 
held, volumes added (gross), microform units 
held, current serials received, expenditures for 
library materials, expenditures for binding, total 
salary and wage expenditures, other operating 
expenditures, number of professional staff, and 
number of non-professional staff. 

It should be noted that the index is not a quali¬ 
tative index except in the sense and to the extent 
that quality and quantity may be related. Below 
are tables showing (1) the ten highest ranking 
university libraries as measured by the two- 


ranks fourth among the 101 libraries with an 

year-old ARL index, and (2) UCLA’s compara¬ 

ARL Library Index figure of 2.11, derived from 

tive ranking on each of fourteen library mea- 

an analysis of data reported by those libraries to 

sures 

as of June 30, 1981: 


1979/80 

Index 


1980/81 


Index 

Rank Institution 

Score 

Rank Institution 


Score 

1 Harvard 

3.00 

1 

Harvard 


3.12 

2 UC, Berkeley 

2.20 

2 

Yale 


2.19 

3 Yale 

2.09 

3 

UC, Berkeley 


2.16 

4 Stanford 

2.02 

4 

UCLA 


2.11 

5 UCLA 

1.97 

5 

Stanford 


2.02 

6 Illinois 

1.95 

6 

Michigan 


1.93 

7 Michigan 

1.77 

7 

Texas 


1.86 

8 Columbia 

1.74 

8 

Toronto 


1.85 

9 Toronto 

1.67 

9 

Illinois 


1.69 

10 Cornell 

1.62 

10 

Cornell 


1.66 

Among 101 university libraries which were 

ranked in the top 8 % 

on ten of the measures in 

compared on fourteen library measures, UCLA 

1980/81 (as of June 30, 1981): 




UCLA 

UCLA 

#1 Library 

#7 

Measure 

Ranking 

Amount 

Amount 

Library 

Volumes in Library 


11 

4,346,526 

10,260,571 

Harvard 

Volumes Added (Gross) 


12 

126,073 

211,678 

Harvard 

during year 






Microform Holdings (units) 


18 

2,033,831 

3,370,411 

Harvard 

Current Serial Titles 


4 

65,788 

104,793 

UC, Berkeley 

Professional Staff 


4 

160 

282 

Harvard 

Non-Professional Staff 


8 

300 

543 

Harvard 

Total Staff (RE) 


4 

604 

947 

Harvard 

Materials Expenditures 


7 

$3,637,295 

$5,728,552 

Harvard 

Materials & Binding Expenditures 


6 

$4,075,429 

$6,267,800 

Harvard 

Salaries & Wages 


4 

$9,235,283 

$11,727,908 

Harvard 

Total Operating Expenditures 


3 

$15,359,118 

$19,815,835 

Harvard 

Total Items Loaned (Interlibrary) 


6 

43,295 

140,153 

Minnesota 

Total Items Borrowed (Interlibrary) 


12 

8,755 

27,551 

Wisconsin 

Current Periodicals Expenditures 


5 

$1,841,468 

$2,340,000 

Harvard 
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Since UCLA is a publicly-supported institu- highest ranking public institutions in these cat- 


tion it is also useful to compare its rankings in 

egories. 



the same fourteen library measures with the 





Highest Ranking 

(Its 


Measure 

Public Institution 

Rank) 

Amount 

Volumes in Library 

Illinois 

(3) 

6,091,125 

Volumes Added (Gross) during year 

Toronto 

(2) 

209,558 

Microform Holdings (Units) 

Washington 

(D 

3,370,411 

Current Serial Titles 

UC, Berkeley 

(D 

104,793 

Professional Staff 

Toronto 

(3) 

164 

Non-Professional Staff 

Toronto 

(2) 

501 

Total Staff (FTE) 

Toronto 

(2) 

749 

Materials Expenditures 

Texas 

(2) 

$4,504,655 

Materials & Binding Expenditures 

Texas 

(2) 

$4,632,794 

Salaries & Wages 

UC, Berkeley 

(2) 

$9,700,000 

Total Operating Expenditures 

UC, Berkeley 

(2) 

$15,390,000 

Total Items Loaned (Interlibrary) 

Minnesota 

(1) 

140,153 

Total Items Borrowed (Interlibrary) 

Wisconsin 

(1) 

27,551 

Current Periodicals Expenditures 

Michigan 

(2) 

$2,148,995 


The UCLA Library, the third best funded aca¬ 
demic library in the nation ($15,351,118) and 
the eleventh largest (4,346,526 volumes) has 
additionally received nearly $1,000,000 in fed¬ 
eral funds in the past three years to augment its 
automation effort and another $145,000 from 
the National Endowment for the Humanities for 
its collections. The NEH grant was provided to 
match over $435,000 collected by the UCLA Li¬ 
braries in funds and gift publications in the var¬ 
ious areas of the humanities. 

The Association of Research Libraries is an 
organization of 113 institutions in the United 
States and Canada. Membership is granted on 
the basis of a set of criteria, including the num¬ 
ber of doctoral degrees awarded, as well as the 


size and funding of the institutions’ libraries. 
Most of America’s largest universities are mem¬ 
bers. Membership also includes a number of 
non-academic research libraries, such as the Li¬ 
brary of Congress, the National Library of Med¬ 
icine, the National Agricultural Library, and the 
New York Public Library. Seven of the Univer¬ 
sity of California campuses are members. In ad¬ 
dition to UCLA, they include Davis, Berkeley, 
Santa Barbara, Riverside, Irvine, and San Diego. 
On the West Coast only the University of Wash¬ 
ington, Washington State University, the Uni¬ 
versity of Oregon, Stanford and the University 
of Southern California are members, in addition 
to the University of California campuses. 

R.S. & J.R.C. 


UCLA Celebrates Netherlands-United States Bicentennial 


1982 is the bicentennial year of diplomatic 
relations between the Netherlands and the 
United States. In 1782 the Netherlands was the 
first nation to recognize the new American gov¬ 
ernment, making formal its virtual recognition 
of the American revolutionary government in 
1776 and its long sympathy for the American 
cause. To commemorate the 1782 event the Con¬ 
sulate General of the Netherlands and the UCLA 
Center for Medieval and Renaissance Studies 
have joined together with other groups and 
committees of private citizens to organize and 


coordinate a number of cultural events through¬ 
out Los Angeles during the year. A number of 
these events are associated with UCLA. 

The UCLA Museum of Cultural History has 
mounted The Dutch and America, an Exhibi¬ 
tion Exemplifying the Dutch Influence and 
Presence in America from the 17th Century to 
the Present. The exhibition, which has been ar¬ 
ranged under the direction of Professor of Art 
Maurice Bloch and Professor of Music Robert 
Tussler, will be on display from March 26 to 
May 2. 
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In the lobby of Schoenberg Hall from March 
29 to April 16 will be an exhibition of 
Netherlands Music, 16th through 18th Centu¬ 
ries, also prepared by Professor Tussler and 
displaying materials from the Rubsamen Music 
Library. Both of these exhibitions were mounted 
in connection with an International Symposium 
on Politics, Economics, and the Arts: The 
Netherlands and the Foundation of the Ameri¬ 
can Republic, held April 1-3 in Schoenberg 
Hall. The symposium was organized under the 
direction of Paul R. Sellin, Professor of English 
at UCLA, and identified the Dutch roots in our 
political, economic, cultural, and social herit¬ 
age, and their impact on America. 

The Department of Special Collections in the 


University Research Library has also arranged 
an exhibition to honor the symposium and the 
Netherlands-United States bicentennial cele¬ 
bration. The Dutch and America: The 19th Cen¬ 
tury Literary Legacy will be on display from 
March 29-May 2. 

The William Andrews Clark Memorial Li¬ 
brary on March 27 presented an invitational 
seminar, Relations Between the Netherlands 
and the United States, featuring papers by Pro¬ 
fessor Andrew Losky of UCLA’s Department of 
History and Herbert Rowen, Professor of History 
at Rutgers University. Professor Sellin moder¬ 
ated the seminar. 

J.R.C. 


Mimi Dudley Retires 


The UCLA Librarian of August 4, 1949, rec¬ 
orded that “Miriam Sue Fine joined the Acqui¬ 
sitions checking staff as L-l, filling Miss 
Norton’s position.. . . Miss Fine was one of Pro¬ 
fessor Dick’s graduate bibliography students 
before entering U.S.C.’s Library School.” 

More than thirty years later, March 31, 1982, 
marked the end of a long and notable career in 
library service for Mimi Dudley, Reference Li¬ 
brarian in UCLA’s College Library. Mimi’s as¬ 
sociation with UCLA goes even further back, 
since she spent her undergraduate years here, 
obtaining her Bachelor of Arts degree in English 
in 1945. After earning her Master of Science 
(Library Science) degree at U.S.C. she worked in 
the Acquisitions Department at the UCLA Li¬ 
brary for five years (during which time she also 
married Norman Dudley, in 1952). On June 30, 
1954, she left to raise her family. 

She returned to librarianship in October, 
1968, joining the staff of the College Library as a 
reference librarian. Mimi is widely known for 
her development of the Library Instruction 
Workbook, a self-paced guide to using libraries 
and their resources. At the time of its first writ¬ 
ing library and bibliographic instruction was a 
new specialization in the field of librarianship. 
Mimi and the other reference librarians in the 
College Library at that time played major roles 
in heightening the awareness of faculty and li¬ 
brary administrators of the importance of hav¬ 
ing students learn the systematic use of libraries 
and library resources. Mimi has written numer¬ 


ous articles and spoken about bibliographic in¬ 
struction over the past ten years and is fre¬ 
quently and widely consulted as an authority on 
this form of library instruction. 

Mimi will also be remembered as a founding 
member of the Bibliographic Instruction Sec¬ 
tion of the American Library Association’s As¬ 
sociation of College and Research Libraries. She 
will also be remembered by thousands of UCLA 
students whom she has served so effectively and 
caringly during the past fourteen years. Her 
many friends and colleagues at UCLA and 
around the country will certainly miss her pres¬ 
ence. 

T.F. 


UCLA Librarian is issued for the University 
community, the Friends of the UCLA Li¬ 
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[It is hoped that the reader will permit the 
Editor a personal note here in connection with 
Mimi Dudley’s retirement, to record that when 
she left the Acquisitions Department in 1954, he 
replaced her as a bibliographic checker. The 


UCLA “string” often seems unbroken. UCLA 
Librarian joins myriad others in sending affec¬ 
tionate greetings and best wishes to Mimi Dud¬ 
ley on her retirement—J.R.C.] 


Leonardo Exhibition at University of Southern California 


Thirty-five items from the Elmer Belt Library 
of Vinciana at UCLA are on display at the Uni¬ 
versity Art Galleries at the University of South¬ 
ern California as part of a special supplement to 
an exhibition entitled Leonardo’s Return to 
Vinci. 

The exhibition originated in the city of 
Leonardo’s birth and is currently travelling to 
museums throughout the United States. The 
exhibition features, among other rarities, four 
original drapery studies by Leonardo and a 
painting of the Salvator Mundi attributed to 
him. Also on display are previously unexhibited 
manuscript materials documenting the impact 
of Leonardo’s artistic theory and practice on 
Nicolas Poussin and Peter Paul Rubens and on 
artists in their circles. The Belt materials, which 
are described in a catalogue by Victoria Steele 
and Bernard Barryte (now in press, announce¬ 
ment forthcoming), are particularly pertinent to 


three aspects of Leonardo’s work—his Treatise 
on Painting, his drawings and proportional 
studies of horses, and his so-called 
caricatures—and to the influence of these as¬ 
pects of his work. 

Although any exhibition concerning Leo¬ 
nardo attracts wide and general interest, this 
particular one has a special local significance. 
Because a library devoted to Leonardo’s legacy 
is located at UCLA, and because this city is to be 
the eventual home of one of Leonardo’s most 
famous scientific works, the Codex Hammer 
(formerly the Codex Leicester), the exhibition 
not only celebrates Leonardo’s return to Vinci; it 
also serves as a reminder that Leonardo has a 
home in Los Angeles as well. 

The exhibition continues through April 17th. 

V.S. 


Robert B. Campbell Student Book Collection Competition 


The awards program of the 34th annual com¬ 
petition will take place at 3:00 p.m. on Wednes¬ 
day, April 21, in the Department of Special Col¬ 
lections, University Research Library. Six prizes 
totalling $675 will be awarded. The judges will 
be Brian Moore, the novelist; John Richardson, 
Assistant Professor in the Graduate School of 
Library and Information Science; and Ralph R. 
Sonnenschein, Professor of Physiology at 


UCLA. Immediately after the program, collec¬ 
tions of the finalists will be on display in the 
Administrative Conference Room of the Uni¬ 
versity Research Library. For information about 
entries, which must be in by April 12, inquiries 
may be made at the reference desks of any of the 
campus libraries. 

S.C.-S. 


Music Library Association Meets in Los Angeles Area 


The UCLA Music Library was host to the 
fifty-first national conference of the Music Li¬ 
brary Association, which met in the Los Angeles 
area on February 1-7. During the conference 
panelists explored film music research, 
computer-generated music, the development of 
musical comedy in Los Angeles, the preserva¬ 
tion of music materials, and a myriad of other 
subjects. Attending were musicians, musicolo¬ 
gists, and music librarians, and librarians from 


the public, private, academic and corporate li¬ 
brary world. 

While most of the program sessions were held 
at the Miramar-Sheraton Hotel in Santa Monica, 
conference attendees were able to enjoy a num¬ 
ber of tours to facilities throughout the Los 
Angeles basin. They visited the Los Angeles 
Music Center and then the Henry E. Huntington 
Library for a tour and a presentation on music 
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preservation techniques, featuring the Hun¬ 
tington Library’s preservation laboratory. Tours 
were also conducted to several Southern Cali¬ 
fornia academic institutions and libraries, in¬ 
cluding the music and library facilities at UCLA, 
USC, and the William Andrews Clark Memorial 
Library, where a wine and cheese reception 
honored those attending the conference. 

The MLA Education Committee presented a 
pre-conference workshop, including panel ses¬ 
sions and small discussion groups focussing on 
public services and bibliographic instruction in 
the music library. Participants included Evan 
Farber, Librarian of Earlham College; Mimi 
Dudley, reference librarian in the UCLA College 
Library; and Stephen Fry and Marsha Berman, 
Music Librarian and Associate Music Librarian, 
respectively, at UCLA. 


Stephen Fry coordinated the conference as 
MLA Chairman of the Local Arrangements 
Committee. Marsha Berman (also editor of the 
national MLA Newsletter), Gordon Tiel (head of 
Technical Services in the Music Library and 
current chair of the Southern California Chapter 
of MLA), Ann Briegleb (UCLA Ethno- 
musicology Archivist), and other members of 
the Music Library staff contributed to the con¬ 
ference as members of the local arrangements 
team. 

The successful conference concluded with a 
tour and lunch at the California Institute of the 
Arts in Valencia, and a performance there of the 
silent film The Passion of Joan of Arc (1928), 
with accompaniment by a chorus and orchestra. 

S.F. 


Current Library Exhibitions 


In the University Research Library (Main 
Lobby): The Writer as Printer: Virginia Woolf 
and The Hogarth Press, an exhibition celebrat¬ 
ing the centennial of her birth, January 25,1882. 
On display through April 15. 

In the University Research Library (Depart¬ 
ment of Special Collections): On display 
through April 15: William Morris and the 
Kelmscott Press; The Bookmakers Art. 

On display from March 29-May 2: The Dutch 
and America: The 19th Century Literary Legacy, 
mounted in honor of the Netherlands-United 
States Bicentennial celebration. 

In the Architecture & Urban Planning Library: 

Karl Friedrich Schinkel (1781-1841), German 
Neo-Classical Architect. On display through 
June 30. 

In the Art Library (Vestibule): Ibeji Figures of 


University of California 
UCLA Librarian 
Administrative Office 
University of California Library 
Los Angeles, California 90024 


the Yoruba Tribe, Nigeria. On display through 
April 15. 

In the William Andrews Clark Memorial Li¬ 
brary: A Retrospective Showing of Printing by 
William A. Cheney. On display through April 
30. (For hours of admittance, please call the 
Clark Library at (213) 731-8529.) 

In the Rubsamen Music Library: Compositional 
Process: Steps in the Genesis of Music. On dis¬ 
play through April 15. 

In the Lobby of Schoenberg Hall: Netherlands 
Music, 16th through 18th Centuries, an exhibi¬ 
tion prepared by Professor Robert Tussler in 
conjunction with the International Syposium 
on “Politics, Economics, and the Arts: The 
Netherlands and the Foundation of the Ameri¬ 
can Republic,” to be held on campus April 1-3. 
On display from March 29-April 16. 
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Houghton Shahnameh Facsimile in Art Library 


A copy of the Harvard University Press fac¬ 
simile edition (one of 750 copies printed) of the 
famous Houghton Shahnameh has been pre¬ 
sented to the Art Library by the UCLA Art 
Council. The Shahnameh (Book of Kings), Iran’s 
national epic first composed by the poet 
Firdowsi in the 10th century, relates the history 
of Persia down to the seventh century, its tradi¬ 
tional 60,000 couplets outlining the exploits of 
Persian heroes, legendary and historical, before 
the Islamic conquest. 

Many Shahnameh manuscripts were pro¬ 
duced over the centuries and a number have 
survived, but authorities agree that none is more 
sumptuous or grander in scale than that which 
has come to be known as the Houghton 
Shahnameh, identified by the name of Arthur A. 
Houghton, Jr., the famous bibliophile, book col¬ 
lector, and patron of the arts, who acquired it in 
1959. This manuscript was written and illus¬ 
trated for the Shah Tahmasp, the second Safavid 
ruler of Iran, at Tabriz during the 1520s and 
1530s. Stuart Cary Welch, Curator of Muslim 
and Hindu Painting and Senior Lecturer in Fine 
Arts at the Fogg Art Museum of Harvard Uni¬ 
versity, has said of the Houghton manuscript: 
“Its two hundred and fifty-eight figurative 
paintings, its splendid illuminations, and its 
rich binding make the Houghton Shahnameh 
. . . the most sumptuous of all surviving manu¬ 
scripts. Furthermore, because of the scarcity of 
surviving buildings, textiles, and other exam¬ 
ples of the decorative arts at the time, this book 
is perhaps the most impressive extant monu¬ 
ment of sixteenth-century Iranian culture. No 
other major royal manuscript of the first half of 
the sixteenth century has now more than four¬ 
teen contemporary miniatures; this one, by con¬ 
trast, is virtually a portable art gallery. In it one 
can trace the evolution of Safavid painting 
through the formative early 1520s to its maturity 
in the mid-1530s and beyond.” 

The Houghton Shahnameh, one of the finest 
Islamic manuscripts ever created, epitomizes 
Iranian art and painting, which represents a 
unique style in miniature painting in books. It is 
considered by scholars to be the finest example 
of the traditional Persian art of manuscript il¬ 
lumination. As stated in the Foreword to the 
facsimile edition, “its distinction, among all the 


sumptuous volumes commissioned for royal li¬ 
braries, lies in its elegant calligraphy and nobly 
worked arabesque illuminations, and particu¬ 
larly in the hundreds of superb figurative 
paintings that accompany the text. The painters 
represented include virtually all of the finest 
court artists during the decades of the first 
flowering of Safavi painting, one of the great 
periods of Iranian art.” 

When Houghton acquired the manuscript in 
1959 from a member of the Rothschild family it 
was complete and still in impeccable condition. 
However, during the period of his ownership 
many leaves were gradually removed and dis¬ 
tributed for various exhibits, and auctions or 
other sale. The whole history of the dismem¬ 
berment of such a monumental work for private 
sale of its parts has become notorious and a 
matter of great controversy. 

Early in his ownership of the manuscript 
Houghton determined to have the Shahnameh 
published in facsimile, with all 258 paintings 
reproduced in their actual size and the most 
notable of them rendered in color as well. The 
original dismantling of the manuscript volume 
took place between 1962 and 1965, as it was 
necessary to take the volume apart to remove the 
painted pages and send them group by group to 
the plate-makers to have the facsimile prints 
made. More than seventeen years of work (and 
delay) at the Harvard University Press and the 
Meriden Gravure Company culminated finally 
in the publication in 1981 by the Harvard Uni¬ 
versity Press for the Fogg Art Museum of the 
completed and monumental facsimile edition of 
the Houghton Shahnameh. 

It appears in two folio volumes, with intro¬ 
duction and descriptions by Martin Bernard 
Dickson, Professor of Near Eastern Studies at 
Princeton University, and Stuart Cary Welch, 
who originally called the Fogg Museum’s at¬ 
tention to the manuscript and urged Houghton’s 
purchase of it. Volume I describes the manu¬ 
script and its background and discusses the art¬ 
ists of the Houghton Shahnameh. This volume 
contains 21 color plates and 284 other illustra¬ 
tions. Volume II contains all 258 miniatures of 
the Shahnameh reproduced in their actual size 
on 269 plates, with notes and sources of the 
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Above: The Death of Zahhak, Plate 24 of the Houghton 
Shahnameh, reproduced from Plate 6 of the fac¬ 
simile edition. 


inscriptions and an index of characters and 
places. All of the reproductions in Volume II 
and the colorplates have been reproduced in 
collotype, a screenless process providing max¬ 
imum integrity of detail, but rarely used today 
because of its difficulty and expense. The fac¬ 
simile edition was limited to 750 copies, the 
largest number of prints that can safely be made 
from a collotype plate. 

The UCLA Art Council, a principal supporter 
of visual arts programs on the campus, pur¬ 
chased a copy of the facsimile edition and pre¬ 
sented it to the Art Library on January 28. The 
University Library is indebted to the Art Council 
for its continuing support of the library’s pro¬ 
grams. Without the help of the Council it would 
have been very difficult to purchase this distin¬ 
guished work, which is essential to Near Eastern 
studies and will benefit art historians and other 
scholars from throughout the southern Califor¬ 
nia area. 

The Houghton Shahnameh facsimile will be 
displayed in the “Additions to the UCLA Li¬ 
brary” exhibit case in the University Research 
Library lobby through May 15. 

J.R.C. 


Cover illustration: 

Nushirvan Receives an Embassy from the Ray of Hind, Plate 243, reproduced from Plate 15 of the facsimile edition. 


New York Public Library Dictionary Catalog Acquired 


Thanks to the generosity of Professor Henry J. 
Bruman of the Department of Geography, a grant 
from the Henry J. Bruman Educational Founda¬ 
tion has been awarded to the Reference Depart¬ 
ment of the University Research Library to assist 
in the acquisition of The Dictionary Catalog of 
The Research Libraries of The New York Public 
Library, 1911-1971. From a reference librarian’s 
point of view, this mammoth catalog, printed 
and distributed by G.K. Hall, is one of the 
world’s richest bibliographic resources because 
of the breadth and depth of the interdisciplinary 
collections which it represents. The catalog, 
which is expected to run to more than 750 vol¬ 
umes when it is completed in 1984, contains 
photographic reproductions of NYPL’s catalog 


cards and is renowned for containing analytical 
subject entries for thousands of articles in 
seldom-indexed periodicals. In addition, books 
receive author, title, and subject entries as well 
as series entries if they are in monographic 
series. 

The beginning date of the catalog refers 
merely to the year in which the catalog was 
begun, not to the date of the holdings. If one is 
interested in any of the marvelous early treatises 
on medicine, for example, innumberable 16th- 
century titles can be found, such as Andre Du 
Laurens’ Discourse of the Preservation of the 
Sight; of Melancholike diseases; of Rheumes, 
and of Old Age . . . translated by Richard Sur- 
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Professor Henry Bruman, University Librarian Russell Shank, and the NYPL Dictionary Catalog 

ASVCLA Photograph by Terry O’Donnell 


phlet in 1599. Other early holdings can be seen 
in the titles listed by and about the various 
members of the Medici family, including a more 
recent reprint of a work of Lorenzo de Medici 
which appeared in Archivum Romanicum Bib- 
lioteca. 

Subject entries about individuals range from 
an article on Charles Darwin and Alexander von 
Humboldt by Walther May, to a book on Freud 
and Marx by Reuben Osbert, an article on 
Freud in the Revue d’AIlemagne by Thomas 
Mann, and an article on John Keats in the An¬ 
nals of Medical History. The breadth of the sub¬ 
ject coverage on various topics can be seen by 
examining the pages of entries under headings 
such as “Earthquakes,” Immortality,” “Ex¬ 
plorers,” “Emigration and Immigration,” and 
countries such as “Afghanistan.” Under 
“Earthquakes” are listed works by writers as 
early as Fabritius Paduanius in 1601 to those of 
Charles Richter. There are also numerous en¬ 
tries covering “Earthquakes in Folklore” and 
many subdivisions, arranged geographically 


and by date, for observations and accounts of 
earthquakes. 

At present, the 540 volumes of the catalog 
which have been received (through “Omaha R”) 
are shelved in the Technical Services Depart¬ 
ment of the University Research Library until 
appropriate shelving can be built in the Refer¬ 
ence Room after July 1st. Nevertheless, the Ref¬ 
erence staff is happily making use of it for the 
verification of elusive citations, and will be 
happy to arrange for faculty, students, and other 
scholars to consult it upon request. We have 
been coveting this magnificent bibliographic 
resource since 1979, when it was first an¬ 
nounced, and we are indebted to Professor Bru¬ 
man for making us one of the beneficiaries of 
his enlightened philanthropies. Our greatest 
pleasure has always been to provide the best 
reference assistance we can to the University 
community; now we expect our pleasure to be 
redoubled. 

A.H. 
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Friends Celebrate 30th Anniversary of Sadleir Acquisition 


The Friends of the UCLA Library and guests 
gathered in their Spring Meeting on April 14 at 
the UCLA Faculty Center to enjoy dinner and an 
evening of reminiscences on book collecting 
and collection building at the UCLA Library. 

The evening’s program, jointly sponsored by 
the Friends and The Book Collectors Club of Los 
Angeles, and entitled We Helped Build a Uni¬ 
versity Library, or, Stalking the Elusive Mono¬ 
graph, honored the late Professor of English 
Bradford A. Booth and celebrated the thirtieth 
anniversary of the acquisition of the Michael 
Sadleir Collection of English Nineteenth- 
Century Fiction. The collection is housed in the 
Bradford A. Booth Room of the Department of 


Special Collections in the University Research 
Library. 

Professor of English Albert Hutter, who mod¬ 
erated the program, discussed the mystery story 
in some of its earlier forms and was followed by 
Robert Vosper, Professor of Library & Informa¬ 
tion Science at UCLA and University Librarian 
Emeritus, who spoke about the acquisition of a 
number of important collections at UCLA. Dr. 
Franklin D. Murphy, Chairman of the Executive 
Committee of the Times Mirror Company and 
former Chancellor of UCLA, then talked of the 
joys and importance of book collecting. 

J.R.C. 


Rota on Powell on Research Libraries 


Anthony Rota, Director of the eminent British 
firm of antiquarian booksellers, Bertram Rota 
Ltd., wrote recently to Lawrence Clark Powell: 
“I have been looking again at that admirable 
keepsake which your friends at UCLA made up 
from your words of wisdom over the years. I was 
particularly struck by your excellent definition 
of the function of a research library. What you 
say about the need to anticipate demand is, of 
course, every bit as true now as it was when you 
said it in 1960, but you would be surprised how 
many so-called heads of so-called research li¬ 
braries now seem to restrict themselves to ma¬ 
terials specifically needed for next term’s clas¬ 


ses. I am just preparing a catalogue of late 19th 
and early 20th century English poetry and if you 
would allow me to I should dearly love to print 
that sentence of yours at the head of it. Would 
you mind?” 

LCP’s words? ‘‘The research library’s function 
is to anticipate demand and to have on its 
shelves the complete early works of the obscure 
poet, who years later, perhaps not until after his 
death, may be recognized as one of the true 
voices of his time . . . .” 

J.R.C. 


Arts and the Learning Process 


The Education & Psychology Library has 
mounted an exhibition entitled Education as 
Art, depicting the work of students in grades 
one through twelve at the Highland Hall School 
in Northridge, California. 

Highland Hall is one of 300 Waldorf schools 
throughout the world applying a unique educa¬ 
tional approach in which the arts are used to 
augment the learning process. The first Waldorf 
school was founded in 1919 in Germany by 
Rudolph Steiner, with the financial backing of 
industrialist Emil Molt, owner and director of 
the Waldorf-Astoria cigarette factory in 
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Stuttgart, Germany. Over the years other Ger¬ 
man schools followed, but all were eventually 
closed by the National Socialists. They were 
reopened after the end of World War II and Wal¬ 
dorf schools are now in existence in other coun¬ 
tries, including Canada, South America, New 
Zealand, and Australia. 

Under the system employed in the Waldorf 
schools artistic work is integrated into the entire 


curriculum and, as part of the educational pro¬ 
cedure, students create their own notebooks for 
subjects including chemistry, zoology, history, 
physics, and mythology. The current exhibition 
from the Northridge school features such note¬ 
books, as well as drawings, watercolors, and 
crafts, all of which will be on display in the 
Education & Psychology Library through June 4. 

D.G. 


Catalogue of Leonardo Exhibition 


Victoria Steele, Librarian of UCLA’s Elmer 
Belt Library of Vinciana, is the co-author with 
Bernard Barryte of The Heritage of Leonardo Da 
Vinci, a catalogue of materials from the Elmer 
Belt Library of Vinciana which formed a special 
exhibition at the University of Southern Cali¬ 
fornia Art Galleries recently. The Belt materials 
were shown in conjunction with the exhibition 
Leonardo’s Return to Vinci: The Countess de 
Bdhague Collection at the U.S.C. Galleries from 
March 23-April 17. Mrs. Steele also provided 
the Introduction. Mr. Barryte is a doctoral can¬ 
didate in UCLA’s Department of History and 


also a student in the Museum Studies Program 
at U.S.C. 

Copies of the 13-page handsomely illustrated 
catalog, printed in an edition of 750 copies by 
the Castle Press of Pasadena, are available at 
$2.00 each plus tax at the Library Cashier Win¬ 
dow in the University Research Library, or may 
be obtained by sending a check payable to the 
Regents of the University of California to the 
Library Accounting Section, University Re¬ 
search Library, UCLA, Los Angeles 90024. 

J.R.C. 


Library Staff in Print and Program 


“The Reference Library,” written by Ann T. 
Hinckley and first published in the March 1980 
issue of College and Research Library News, has 
been reprinted in a collection entitled Reference 
and Information Services: A New Reader 
(Metuchen, Scarecrow Press, 1982), compiled 
by Bill Katz and Anne Clifford. Mrs. Hinckley is 
Head of the UCLA Library’s Reference Depart¬ 
ment. 

Charlotte Georgi, Librarian for Management 
Bibliography, has recently received two ap¬ 
pointments: one, as ex-officio Library Board Li¬ 
aison representative to the Friends of the Santa 
Monica Public Library for a four-year term, 
1981-84; and, second, to the Board of The Affil¬ 
iates of UCLA for a three-year term, 1982-1985. 
Miss Georgi has also written an article “Fifteen 
Management Books for the Sci-Tech Library,” 
which appeared in Sci-Tech News for October, 
1981. In addition she was one of the speakers at a 
University of California Extension workshop on 


Current Tools of Management: Sources of Busi¬ 
ness Information, held at the Graduate School of 
Management on April 17. 

Eunice Ting, Cataloger and Collection Devel¬ 
opment Librarian in the Biomedical Library, is 
the author of a paper on “Louise Darling and the 
UCLA Biomedical Library” which has been 
published in the Summer 1981 issue of Journal 
of Educational Media Science. 

Joyce P. Ludmer, Art Librarian, coordinated 
an all-day workshop on Current Tools for Re¬ 
searching the Arts, held on the UCLA campus 
on February 6. The workshop was one of the 
programs in Continuing Education in Librar- 
ianship offered by UCLA’s Graduate School of 
Library and Information Science in cooperation 
with UCLA Extension. In addition to Mrs. 
Ludmer, speakers included Judith A. Hoffberg, 
Art Information Specialist and Editor of Um¬ 
brella; and Joan Hugo, southern California Edi- 
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tor of Artweek and former Librarian of the Otis 
Art Institute of Parsons School of Design. 

Russell Shank, University Librarian, has been 
appointed to the Association of Research Librar¬ 
ies Task Force on Research Library Staffing. The 
Task Force is to be chaired by Eldred Smith, 
Director of Libraries at the University of Minne¬ 
sota. 

Music Librarian Stephen Fry was one of a 
panel of speakers on April 2 discussing Building 
a Collection of Works by Women Composers at a 
Librarians Workshop held as part of the 2nd 
International Congress on Women in Music, 


April 1-4, at the University of Southern Califor¬ 
nia. 

Victoria Steele, Librarian of the Elmer Belt 
Library of Vinciana, has been awarded a Profes¬ 
sional Development Grant by the Junior Mem¬ 
bers Round Table of the American Library As¬ 
sociation. The 3M/Junior Members Round 
Table grant is designed to encourage profes¬ 
sional development and participation by new 
librarians in national ALA and JMRT activities. 
The cash awards are presented to librarians to 
enable them to attend an annual conference of 
the American Library Association, which this 
year will be held in Philadelphia. 


Current 

Library 


In the University Research Library (Main 
Lobby): A Responsible Workman: Eric Gill, 
1882-1940, an exhibition observing the cen¬ 
tennial of his birth. On display through July 16. 

In the University Research Library (two cases 
by central stairs): Sharing a Heritage: American 
Indian Writers and Artists, an exhibition aug¬ 
menting the arts conference sponsored by the 
American Indian Studies Center to be held at 
UCLA on May 28-29, and in recognition of 
American Indian Awareness Week (May 23-29), 
sponsored by the American Indian Students’ 
Association. 

In the University Research Library (Depart¬ 
ment of Special Collections): “We’re all mad 
here,” an exhibition of Carrolliana, featuring the 
private collection of Hilda Bohem. On display 
from April 26-June 19. Hours: 9 a.m.-5 p.m., 
Monday-Saturday. 


Exhibitions 


In the College Library: On display from April 24 
through May 27: Award Winning Collections 
from the 34th Annual Robert B. Campbell Stu¬ 
dent Book Collection Competition, 1982. 

On display from May 28: Sharing a Heritage: 
American Indian Writers and Artists, an ex¬ 
hibition of American Indian costumes and bas¬ 
kets augmenting the arts conference sponsored 
by the American Indian Studies Center to be 
held at UCLA on May 28-29, and in recognition 
of American Indian Awareness Week (May 23- 
29), sponsored by the American Indian Stu¬ 
dents’ Association. 

In the Architecture & Urban Planning Library: 

Karl Friedrich Schinkel (1781-1841), German 
Neo-Classical Architect. On display through 
June 30. 
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In the Art Library (Reading Room): Pre- 
Columbian Ceramics from West Mexico, an ex¬ 
hibition of materials from the collections of the 
UCLA Cultural History Museum. On display 
through May 31. 

In the Biomedical Library: The Life and Work of 
Charles Darwin, an exhibition in observa¬ 
tion of the centennial of his death (1882). On 
display from May 24 through August 31. 

In the William Andrews Clark Memorial Li¬ 
brary: Dimber-Dambers, Moon-Cursers, and 
Other Seventeenth-Century Scoundrels: An 
Exhibition of Books on the Restoration Under¬ 
world. On display through July 31. (For hours of 


admittance, please call the Clark Library at (213) 
731-8529.) 

In the Education & Psychology Library: Educa¬ 
tion as Art, an exhibition of notebooks, draw¬ 
ings, watercolors, and crafts depicting the work 
of students in grades one through twelve at the 
Highland Hall School in Northridge, California, 
a Waldorf school. On display through June 4. 

In the Wayland D. Hand Library of Folklore 
and Mythology (Center for the Study of Com¬ 
parative Folklore and Mythology): An Exhibit 
of Antique Valentine and Easter Cards, includ¬ 
ing a display of painted Easter eggs. On display 
through June 30. 
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A Responsible Workman: Eric Gill (1882—1940) 


[James Davis, with Marian Engelke, has designed and 
mounted the major exhibition now on display in the lobby 
of the University Research Library observing the centennial 
of the birth of Eric Gill, the great English engraver, sculp¬ 
tor, letterer, typographer, designer, printer, writer, moralist, 
and philosopher. Mr. Davis has provided the following essay 
on Gill’s work and the exhibition. The reader will note 
that, in further recognition of this event, this entire article 
has been set in Gill Perpetua, the classic type designed by 
Gill for the Monotype Corporation — Ed. ] 

Eric Gill was one of this century’s renaissance 
people. Michael Yorke suggested that the great 
forces in his life were his strong sexuality (which 
Speaight called “an obsessive curiosity”) and the 
Catholic Church, to which he and his wife con¬ 
verted in 1913 ; elements of these influences tend to 
pervade much of his work. 

Although the exhibition observing Eric Gill’s 
centenary includes a sampling of his publications 
on such topics as religion, clothing, and pacifism, 
the primary emphasis is on his typographic and 
printing activities. Lettered title pages done for 
Count Harry Kessler and Insel-Verlag are followed 
by the engraved ones he did for Kessler’s editions 
of Virgil and Hamlet at the Cranach-Presse. Par¬ 
ticularly interesting are proofs of initials done in 
1910 for Odyssee that were made before he carved 
the ornaments that Maillol designed for them. 
Selections from the fifteen books he illustrated for 
the Golden Cockerel Press are shown, including 
Coppard’s The Hundredth Story ( 1931 ), the first book 
set in the Golden Cockerel types that Gill designed, 
and The Four Gospels, one of the monuments of 
twentieth-century printing. 

Other examples of Gill’s type designs are also 
featured. The application of Gill’s Sans Serif types, 
for many years the most popular of the types with¬ 
out serifs, is shown in periodicals and books. In 
1932 Gill created the Aries types for Fairfax Hall’s 
Stourton Press. A Catalogue of Chinese Pottery and 
Porcelain ( 1934 ), the first book to be issued in this 
type, has been lent by the library of California State 
University, Long Beach. Gill designed his Bunyan 
types for a Limited Editions Club Pilgrim’s Progress 
that was never realized; the first book utilizing 
Bunyan, Sterne’s Sentimental Journey, is on display 
along with other specimens and trial proofs of that 
face. Gill drew his Perpetua types with a brush 
rather than a pen; the result is possibly the most 


“An artist is simply a person who, 
being a responsible workman, is concerned 
for the rightness and goodness of his 
work, and in whose work beauty is the measure 
of his concern.” 

Eric Gill, Quae ex Veritate et Bono (1921) 


solidly elegant of all his designs. The first public 
appearance was in the seventh and final issue of The 
Fleuron (1930); along with it is shown one of 30 
copies of a special printing on Japanese vellum 
issued by Douglas Cleverdon the following year. Gill 
designed the “gaily triumphant” Joanna for the ex¬ 
clusive use of the printing business he and Rene 
Hague established at Pigotts in 1930. Named for the 
Gills’ third daughter who was to become Hague’s 
wife, this design was utilized by Hague & Gill for 
many of their early publications. Examples of the 
first seven items the firm produced, four set in 
Joanna, two in Baskerville, and one in an early 
version of Perpetua italic, are included in the 
exhibition along with two Hague & Gill type speci¬ 
men books. 

Gill designed and executed lettering on more 
than 800 tablets, headstones, and memorials as 
diverse as Lady Ottoline Morrell’s tombstone, 
the plaque marking Aubrey Beardsley’s birthplace, 
another identifying the site of the Doves Press, and 
the New College, Oxford, war memorial with 228 
names (^,085- letters and numbers). Gill carved 
statues in wood, of which the Clark Library has an 
admirable example, and stone, including Mulier, 
standing over the reflecting pool in front of the 
University Research Library. It was the sale of his 
Mankind, now in the Tate collection, that enabled 
him to settle his debts and make the initial payment 
on Piggots, the Buckinghamshire farm where he 
spent the last twelve years of his life. 

While all this was going on, Gill also wrote and 
published ^ books and pamphlets and contributed 
more than 200 articles, reviews, letters, and essays 
on subjects as diverse as postage stamps, material¬ 
ism, nudism, and railroads. Between 1908 and 1940 
he engraved more than 1,000 illustrations, letters, 
book plates, and printer’s devices. Gill worked 
with many of the most important private presses of 
the period including Ashendene, Cranach, and 
Golden Cockerel and designed eleven type faces 
(twelve if one considers his Floriated Initials) 
between 1925^ and 1937. 
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Above: Eric Gill photographed by Howard Coster, 
reproduced from the frontispiece of Robert Speaight’s 
The Life of Eric Gill (London, Methuen, © 1966). 

Cover illustration: Reproduced from The Fleuron, No. VII 
(Cambridge, University Press, 1930). 

Gill’s clothing was, for him, pragmatic; others 
considered it studied and eccentric. He felt that 
although the toga was the ideal form of attire, a 


tunic was more practical, and it was a knee-length 
tunic that he wore. His scarlet silk underpants 
attracted nearly as much attention as his lack of 
them while he was on scaffoldings carving orna¬ 
ments on buildings. He wore hats, boots, and 
gloves as respectful tribute to those parts of the 
body that they covered (though Yorke points out 
that Gill was bald). 

In his Autobiography Gill attempted to summa¬ 
rize his life’s work: “to make a cell of good living in 
the chaos of our world. Lettering, type-designing, 
engraving, stone-carving, drawing — these things 
are all very well, they are means to the service of 
God and of our fellows and therefore to the earning 
of a living, and I have earned my living by them. 
But what I hope above all things is that I have done 
something toward re-integrating bed and board, 
the small farm and the workshop, the home and 
the school, earth and heaven.” The exhibition, 
which continues in the University Research 
Library lobby through July 16, reflects some of his 
many efforts toward achieving this ideal. 

Those interested in more information about Gill 
might consult Robert Speaight’s The Life of Eric Gill 
(London: Methuen, 1966), Michael Yorke’s Eric Gill, 
Man of Flesh and Spirit (New York: Universe Books, 
1982), or Gill’s Autobiography (London: Cape, 1940). 
Useful information about his type designs is con¬ 
tained in Robert Harling’s The Letter Forms and Type 
Designs of Eric Gill (Westerham, Kent: Eva Svensson, 
1976). 

J.D. 


Gill Exhibition Checklist Available 


A checklist of material printed by Hague & 
Gill has been prepared in conjunction with the 
exhibition described above. Entitled Printed by 
Hague Er Gill, the 48-page list has been compiled 
by James Davis, designed by Marian Engelke, 
and photoset in Gill’s Perpetua. It also includes 
a brief history of the firm and reproductions of 
the four press devices Gill designed for it. Cop¬ 
ies are available for $10.00 (California residents 
add 6 percent sales tax) from the Library Ac¬ 
counting Section, University Research Library, 
UCLA, Los Angeles, California 90024, or they 
may be purchased in person at the Cashier’s 
Window in the lobby of the University Research 
Library. Checks should be made payable to the 
Regents of the University of California. 
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Library User Education: New Program at UCLA 


Fall Quarter, 1982, will mark the beginning of 
a new era in library user education at UCLA. For 
the first time ever, all 4,000 entering freshmen 
will receive a one-hour presentation on the 
UCLA Libraries and on a search strategy neces¬ 
sary to research a term paper effectively. This 
so-called “library component” is being made a 
part of the course English Composition, Rheto¬ 
ric, and Language (English 3), which is required 
of all undergraduates. Also for the first time this 
course must be taken during the student’s first 
year at UCLA. This means that not only will 
undergraduates be instructed in the art of writ¬ 
ing during their first year, but at the same time 
they will be instructed in the techniques of effi¬ 
cient library research. 

The library component of English 3 will be 
conducted by the librarians from the College 
(Undergraduate) Library. They will be develop¬ 
ing lecture formats; preparing a slide tape pro¬ 
gram; coordinating the selection of term paper 
topics with English 3 instructors; developing 
the College Library collection so that appropri¬ 
ate materials will be available for the English 3 
students’ research papers; coordinating volun¬ 
teers from the entire UCLA Library system to 
participate in this program; and presenting lec¬ 


tures in class to some forty-five sections of Eng¬ 
lish 3 each quarter during the 1982/83 academic 
year. This ambitious undertaking will also pro¬ 
vide a base of library expertise upon which user 
education programs in other lower and upper 
division undergraduate courses and graduate 
courses can build. A certain level of sophistica¬ 
tion can be expected of the students who will 
have taken English 3 starting in the 1982/83 
year. Thus library instruction in more advanced 
courses can concentrate more on the literature of 
a particular discipline than on the techniques 
necessary to find information. 

The success of this program will be deter¬ 
mined by the people who develop and conduct 
it. Thus far a very positive feeling exists among 
the staff who are involved. If this positive atti¬ 
tude translates into a good product, as it no 
doubt will, the program promises, to be a great 
success. UCLA students will not only learn to 
think critically and to analyze problems, but 
they will also learn how to find information 
effectively and efficiently. We feel that this lat¬ 
ter skill is a valuable, indeed, an essential prod¬ 
uct of a university education, and one which 
will serve the student throughout life. 

T.K.F. 


“We’re all mad here”: A Personal View of Carrolliana 


[Hilda Bohem, Public Services Librarian in 
the Department of Special Collections, writes of 
the joys of collecting books and ephemera by 
and about Lewis Carroll, and the equal joys of 
forming an exhibition out of them. She de¬ 
scribes some of the items from her own private 
collection of Carrolliana which forms the cur¬ 
rent exhibition in the Department of Special 
Collections, on display through June 19-Ed .] 

January 27 of this year marked the sesqui- 
centennial of the birth of Charles Dodgson who 
came to be known much better by his pseudo¬ 
nym, Lewis Carroll. To celebrate, we had a tea 
party in the Department of Special Collections, a 
party outdone in splendor only by the celebra¬ 
tion at the Pierpont Morgan Library in New 
York. I suppose it was an inevitable association 
of ideas that made Lilace Hatayama, responsible 


for Special Collections’s exhibits, suggest it was 
high time my Lewis Carroll collection be put on 
display. Weakened by a surfeit of tea and crum¬ 
pets, I agreed. 

So I took a week’s vacation and set about as¬ 
sembling a show. It was very exciting. I dis¬ 
covered books I had forgotten I had, and I still 
haven’t found some I know I have. I unearthed 
correspondence with booksellers (“Please send 
if still available ....”), an astonishing collec¬ 
tion of dashed hopes; and a note I wrote to a 
bookseller refusing an offer of a Black Sun Press 
Alice illustrated by Marie Laurencin because I 
thought it was overpriced—more fool I. I had a 
marvelous week, one of the best vacations I ever 
had, getting to know my collection. I studied 
The Lewis Carroll Handbook, the basic bibliog¬ 
raphy, and read parts of Dodgson’s Diaries and 
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Letters with renewed interest as I sought infor¬ 
mation for captions. I examined illustrations 
with a different point of view as I decided which 
pages to exhibit in each book and what point to 
make about each picture, discovering, to my 
surprise, that I had very definite opinions, al¬ 
though they tended to be of the “I don’t-know- 
anything-about-art-but-I-know-what-I-like” 
school. 

There is a childrens’ alphabet book in the ex¬ 
hibit called Rummical Rhymes, published in 
1864, a bit before Alice in Wonderland. I bought 
it after it was called to my attention by Wilbur 
Smith, former head of Special Collections, when 
he spotted it in an auction catalog. According to 
F. J. Darton’s Children’s Books in England, this 
delightful picture book, illustrated by an anon¬ 
ymous artist, contains many of the Tenniel 
characters. Which is not to suggest plagiarism, 
for it is easy to see that Tenniel’s work derives 
from the patterns set for him by Lewis Carroll’s 
illustrations of the original manuscript. What 
Darton suggests is that Rummical Rhymes dem¬ 
onstrates the common frame of reference an d 
similarity of technique of many 19th century 
illustrators, providing an example of how the 
idiom of a period pervades much of its work. 
Although Tenniel’s Duchess is always consid¬ 
ered to be none other than Matsys’s “ugly duch¬ 
ess,” Margaretta of Carinthia, she is certainly 
very like the drawing for the letter “N” in 
Rummical Rhymes, “A generous Lady at 
Needham.” And the Duchess’s cook with her 
shovel nose bears an amazing resemblance to 
“M”, “A Lady who once lived at Mould.” There 
is no evidence one way or the other that Tenniel, 
or Carroll for that matter, even knew about 
Rummical Rhymes. What is additionally aston¬ 
ishing is that for a 1932 Platt and Munk edition 
of Alice Ninon MacKnight drew a Red Queen 
who also looked exactly like the “Lady who 
once lived at Mould.” Since Ninon MacKnight 
is Mrs. Wilbur Smith, it was easy to ask whether 
she had ever heard of Rummical Rhymes. She 
hadn’t. In fact, Wilbur Smith knew nothing of it 
until many years after his wife had drawn the 
Red Queen. Even though he had put me on to the 
book, he was completely surprised when I 
pointed out the similarities of the two pictures. 

One of my favorite books in the exhibit is a 
rather nondescript 1890 reprint of Alice from a 
lending library. It contains a delightfully reveal¬ 
ing Freudian slip written in a neat hand on the 


circulation card which was still in its pocket: 
“Carroll, Lewis. Alice in Wonderful.” I think 
Carroll would have liked that. 



And another thing he probably would have 
liked is my first edition of Hunting of the Snark, 
even though it lacks its last two leaves. So 
shabby that I was able to buy it for only a dollar, 
it discloses on its fly leaf a marvelous past. 
“Voyage of H.M.S. Espain,” it says, “hunting for 
the Snark at Cocos Islands. Itinerary of 
characters—” And there follows a list of every¬ 
one from the Bellman to the Butcher including a 
Boojum (which is what the Snark was, you 
know). Even the ship’s captain and the doctor 
took part. Does it speak of a different world, 
when naval officers could play whimsical 
games like that, or does it simply say how end¬ 
lessly fascinating Carroll could be to young and 
old alike? I think the latter. 

And this is what the exhibit itself tries to say. 
There are masses of materials, books and 
ephemera and puppets and figurines and soaps 
and bedsheets and paper dolls and all sorts of 
things. It is one of the most crowded, jam- 
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packed exhibits you are likely to see, reiterating 
a point which is something of a cliche by this 
time, that Alice is one of the most popular books 
ever written. As you see how popular culture 
has latched on to her and exploited her, you may 
find yourself wondering how much this exploi¬ 
tation has also served to keep Alice alive. Even if 
that is the case, however, even if it takes the 


cacophony of hucksterism to make our young 
aware of Alice, it doesn’t matter. Once they 
begin to read the immortal story, they are cap¬ 
tured exactly as other children have been for 
over one hundred years, exactly as was that 
anonymous scribe who wrote in a cheap reprint, 
“Alice in Wonderful.” 

H. B. 


1982 Campbell Contest 


What do “Figures on Ice” and “Black 
Literature from Los Angeles” have in common? 
Their relationship surfaced at the 34th annual 
Robert B. Campbell Student Book Collection 
Competition awards program, held in the De¬ 
partment of Special Collections on April 21. 

For the first time in the recent history of the 
competition, individuals interested in book col¬ 
lecting were able to view the collections of the 
finalists before the presentation of awards. Over 
cookies and punch, viewers speculated on 
which ones would win. Finally, the program 
started with Associate University Librarian 
Ruth B. Gibbs presiding. Among the guests who 
were introduced were Robert and Blanche 
Campbell, pioneer Westwood booksellers and 
founders of the competition; Betty Rosenberg, 
President of the Friends of the UCLA Library; 
College Librarian Thomas Fry; Bruce Erskine, 
Vice-President of the UCLA Library Staff Asso¬ 
ciation; and Sandra Colville-Stewart (Biomedi¬ 
cal Library), Kaarina Flint (Reference Depart¬ 
ment), and Wayne Ruwet (College Library), all 
members of the Staff Competition Committee; 
and numerous other staff members who helped 
make the competition a success. Mrs. Gibbs then 
introduced Professor John Richardson of the 
Graduate School of Library and Information 
Science, who gave an entertaining and en¬ 
lightening presentation of thirty-four quota¬ 
tions from his collection of one-liners about 
books. He spanned the ages, with quotes from 
H. L. Mencken (“The chief knowledge that a 
man gets from reading books is the knowledge 
that very few of them are worth reading”) to 
Anonymous (“No gentleman should be without 
three copies of a book—one for show, one for 
use, and one for borrowers”) to Erasmus (“When 
I get a little money, I’ll buy books, and if any is 
left, I’ll buy food and clothing”) to Callimachus 


Student 

Book Collectors 
Honored 

(“A big book is a big nuisance”). After the 
applause had subsided, Professor Richardson 
introduced his fellow judges, John Ahouse, 
Special Collections Librarian at California State 
University, Long Beach, and Professor Ralph R. 
Sonnenschein of the UCLA Department of Phys¬ 
iology, who presented a selection of publica¬ 
tions to each of the finalists, mentioning the title 
of each collection. The tension mounted as Mr. 
Ahouse and Professor Sonnenschein then re¬ 
vealed the recipients of the special prizes. Un¬ 
dergraduate History/ Political Science major 
Robert Post received the $25 College Library 
Special Prize for his collection “If It Had Hap¬ 
pened Otherwise,” while graduate student in 
English Sharon Propas received the $50 Library 
Staff Association Special Prize for “Lewis Car- 
roll and ‘Alice!’ ” 

Would either of the special prize winners also 
receive one of the four main $150 awards (spon¬ 
sored by the Campbells, The Friends of the 
UCLA Library, and the Southern California 
Chapter of the Antiquarian Booksellers Associ¬ 
ation of America), as had sometimes happened 
in the past? A silence fell on the audience as the 
judges announced the two undergraduate win¬ 
ners: French Literature major John Lindquist for 
his collection on “Roger Peyrefitte” and 
Physics/English major Jeff Svoboda for “Sooth¬ 
sayer in a Harlequin Suit: Works of Harlan Elli¬ 
son.” And yes, perhaps you guessed: “Figures 
on Ice,” submitted by David Bradley (Manage¬ 
ment), and “Black Literature from Los Angeles,” 
the entry of Bruce Tyler (History), were the 
award-winning graduate collections. 
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We can but hope that those of you who were 
not able to attend the awards program or to see 
the many collections which were judged have 
had a chance at least to view the winning entries 


when they were on display in the College Li¬ 
brary Rotunda for four weeks after the awards 
program. 

K. F. 


Theodore E. Cummings, 1908-1982 

Philanthropist of Jewish Studies Collection 


Nineteen years ago, in early 1963, the UCLA 
Library acquired the entire stock of the 
Jerusalem antiquarian book store Bamberger & 
Wahrmann, consisting of more than 33,000 vol¬ 
umes of Hebraica and Judaica. This purchase 
was one of the most important single acquisi¬ 
tions ever made by the Library, which in one 
lucky stroke acquired a collection that, under 
ordinary circumstances, would have taken dec¬ 
ades to build. The Jewish Studies Collection at 
the UCLA Library, until 1963 relatively insignif¬ 
icant, became overnight one of the most presti¬ 
gious in the country. This significant accom¬ 
plishment was made possible through the gen¬ 
erosity of Los Angeles businessman and philan¬ 
thropist and most recently United States Am¬ 
bassador to Austria, Theodore E. Cummings, 
who died on March 30, 1982. Mr. Cummings 
had become interested in the Bamberger & 


Wahrmann books after reading a report on the 
collection shown to him by then UCLA Chancel¬ 
lor Franklin D. Murphy. 

Mr. Cummings, a native of Austria, came to 
the United States in 1921. Later he entered the 
retail food business and ultimately became Pres¬ 
ident and Chairman of the Executive Committee 
of Food Giant Markets, resigning in 1968. He 
was active in numerous charitable, educational, 
and political causes, and in 1981 was appointed 
Ambassador to Austria by President Reagan. A 
plaque commemorating the distinguished 
Theodore E. Cummings Collection of Hebraica 
and Judaica was recently installed in the Public 
Catalog area of the University Research Library, 
honoring the contributions of Mr. and Mrs. 
Cummings to the UCLA Library. 

S. B. 


Carey McWilliams Oral History 


Carey McWilliams (1905-1980) has been 
praised as “the conscience of American journal¬ 
ism” and as “an extraordinary presence in 
American life.” Although he is perhaps best 
known for his many years as editor of The Na¬ 
tion, McWilliams was a prolific writer, social 
critic, and champion of the oppressed, who had 
a profound effect upon Southern California’s 
recent history. During his long residency here 
he produced a number of books and brought to 
public attention some of the social problems 
plaguing the area. His most famous work, Fac¬ 
tories in the Field (1939), documented the hor¬ 
rendous living conditions of migrant farm 
workers and is generally considered to be the 
nonfiction counterpart of John Steinbeck’s The 
Grapes of Wrath, which was published the same 


year. Two other books, Southern California 
Country: An Island on the Land (1946) and Cali¬ 
fornia: The Great Exception (1949), examine the 
uniqueness of the Southern California charac¬ 
ter. Now Carey McWilliams and his many 
achievements have been documented in Honor¬ 
able in All Things, a 522-page interview con¬ 
ducted in 1978 under the auspices of UCLA’s 
Oral History Program and now housed in the 
Department of Special Collections where it is 
available to scholars and researchers. 

McWilliams, in his conversations with inter¬ 
viewer Joel Gardner, spoke frankly about the 
sociopolitical climate of the greater part of the 
twentieth century, including the loyalty oath 
controversy, the trial of the Hollywood Ten, the 
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Sleepy Lagoon trials (on which the play Zoot 
Suit was based), and about many of his illustri¬ 
ous acquaintances and colleagues: familiar fig¬ 
ures such as Alger Hiss, Upton Sinclair, and 
Gilbert Harrison, longtime editor of New Re¬ 
public. 


This interview was made possible in part by a 
grant from noted civil libertarians John and 
LaRee Caughey and forms a volume in the Oral 
History Program’s series on literature and jour¬ 
nalism. 

R. T. 


Library Staff in Print and Program 



Alison Bunting, Associate Biomedical Librar¬ 
ian for Public Services, has been elected to a 
three-year term on the Medical Library Associa¬ 
tion Board of Directors. 

Patricia McClung, Council on Library Re¬ 


sources Management Intern in the Library Ad¬ 
ministrative Office of the UCLA Library, has 
been awarded the Master of Arts degree in 
American History by the University of Virginia. 
Her thesis is entitled Private Libraries in Post- 
Revolutionary Virginia. 


Current Library Exhibitions 


In the University Research Library (Main 
Lobby): A Responsible Workman: Eric Gill, 
1882-1940, an exhibition observing the cen¬ 
tennial of his birth. On display through July 16. 

In the University Research Library (Depart¬ 
ment of Special Collections): “We’re all mad 
here,” an exhibition of Carrolliana, featuring the 
private collection of Hilda Bohem. On display 
through June 19. Hours: 9 a.m.-5 p.m., 
Monday-Saturday. 

In the College Library: Rloomsbury: London’s 
Literary Square. On display from June 7 through 
July 2. 

In the Architecture & Urban Planning Library: 

Karl Friedrich Schinkel (1781-1841), German 
Neo-Classical Architect. On display through 
June 30. 

In the Art Library (Reading Room): Pre- 
Columbian Ceramics from West Mexico, an ex¬ 
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hibition of materials from the collections of the 
UCLA Cultural History Museum. On display 

through June 15. 

% 

In the Biomedical Library: The Life and Work of 
Charles Darwin, an exhibition in observation of 
the centennial of his death (1882). On display 
through August 31. 

In the William Andrews Clark Memorial Li¬ 
brary: Dimber-Dambers, Moon-Cursers, and 
Other Seventeenth-Century Scoundrels: An 
Exhibition of Rooks on the Restoration Under¬ 
world. On display through July 31. (For hours of 
admittance, please call the Clark Library at (213) 
731-8529.) 

In the Wayland D. Hand Library of Folklore 
and Mythology (Center for the Study of Com¬ 
parative Folklore and Mythology): Country 
Furniture, photographs, books, and prints. On 
display through October 29. 
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REVELATIONS° f TWO 

CELEBRATED 

BOOtfSNATCHERS 


o».WHAT VICTORIA READ 




The Thirtieth 
Anniversary 
of the 
Sadleir 


Book Collecting 
and Research 


[At the April 14th meeting of the Friends of 
the UCLA Library honoring the late Professor 
Bradford Booth and the 30th anniversary of the 
acquisition of the Sadleir Collection, Professor 
of English Albert D. Hutter moderated the eve¬ 
ning’s program which featured reminiscences of 
university library collection building by Profes¬ 
sor Robert Vosper and former UCLA Chancellor 
Dr. Franklin D. Murphy, “celebrated book- 
snatchers” in their own right. A scholar of 19th 
century detective fiction, Professor Hutter pro¬ 
vided introductory remarks, reprinted here [see 
pg. 42], which are themseives a fascinating de¬ 
scription of the curious paths his research into 


this field has followed and the important role 
the Department of Special Collections has 
played in his scholarly endeavors. 

The illustration above is reprinted from the 
cover of the publication issued in 1953 by the 
Friends of the UCLA Library containing the ad¬ 
dresses delivered by Frederick B. Adams, Jr., 
and David A. Randall at the dedication cere¬ 
monies for the Sadleir Collection at the UCLA 
Library on November 13, 1952. The cover design 
in the style of a Yellow-back was drawn by the 
late H. Richard Archer-Ed.] 
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19th Century Detective Fiction: Curious Paths of Research 


I am here tonight to introduce Professor Bob 
Vosper and Dr. Franklin Murphy because I am a 
representative user—in fact a kind of scholarly 
addict—of the UCLA Library’s Department of 
Special Collections. But as Dylan Thomas said 
to one of his audiences, there is no such thing as 
a representative group, “only bunches of 
eccentrics—like yourselves.” Well, there is re¬ 
ally no such thing as a representative or typical 
scholar using UCLA Special Collections, pre¬ 
cisely because our holdings are so diverse. But 
some of the ways in which I have benefitted 
from having access to this quite extraordinary 
set of holdings might give all of you tonight an 
idea of how it is used—and will continue to be 
used. 

Soon after I came to UCLA Ada Nisbet and I 
brought two of our classes—graduate courses on 
the 19th century sensation novel—to Special 
Collections, and particularly to see some of the 
three-decker and yellow-back novels in the 
Sadleir Collection (or what Lawrence Clark 
Powell called “Operation Sadleir,” a coup made 
possible in large measure by Professor Bradford 
Booth). Thanks in part to Brad Booth we have 
today one of the finest collections of what were 
the first “paperback” novels, and many of these 
early novels were detective stories and thrillers. 
Wilbur Smith, former head of Special Collec¬ 
tions, spoke to the class and at one point brought 
out a journal, called The Detective, which he 
had bought in a kind of blind barrel purchase: 
for a small sum he had acquired an array of 
uncatalogued material from a Menlo Park book 
dealer, material which would supplement the 
Sadleir holdings. Included in this grab-bag were 
eleven issues of The Detective, A Journal of So¬ 
cial Evils, with a publication date of 1859. 

Now as a date 1859 is very striking. It was a 
nicely resonant year for the nineteenth 
century—a vintage year—with Darwin’s Origin 
of the Species, Dicken’s A Tale of Two Cities, 
and other major works published; but perhaps 
most compelling, for me at least, it was remark¬ 
ably soon after the person of the detective was 
officially invented. In 1828 there were no offi¬ 
cial police in England, not until Sir Robert Peel, 
in 1829, introduced his “Bobbies” or “Peelers.” 
And the police did not create a branch of detec¬ 
tives until 1842. One of my graduate students 


was interested in Victorian journals as well, so 
together we began to trace the history of this 
quite remarkable publication. As I had sus¬ 
pected, it was indeed the first journal dedicated 
to the detective—in effect, the detective police 
and the idea of detective, like so many other 
things, became official when it had its own 
magazine. This journal was short-lived— 
thirteen issues in all before it stopped publish¬ 
ing almost as mysteriously as it began. There are 
no other known copies in this country, and the 
only complete run is in the British Museum. We 
wrote up our findings and described some of the 
most interesting historical features of this mag¬ 
azine, including its advertisements: the model 
for Dickens’s Inspector Bucket (inBJeak House), 
for example, Charles Frederick Field, took out a 
regular notice here as a private investigator. In 
1881 Sherlock Holmes brags to Watson that he is 
“a consulting detective . . . the only one in the 
world,” but, to the chagrin of all the Baker St. 
Irregulars, perhaps, this journal proves him 
wrong. 1 

If not for our circumstances tonight and the 
splendid meal we’ve just finished, I would read 
out, in all its grisly detail, one of the most sensa¬ 
tional cases in this journal, a case of an infant 
found buried in the walls of an abandoned 
house. Well before anyone had heard of Quincy, 
even of Hollywood, a brilliant pathologist exam¬ 
ined the body, which had been preserved, 
mummy-like, because of its swaddling clothes 
and the cold and dry conditions of its hiding 
place, and he derived the exact date of the mur¬ 
der of the child from an examination of insect 
eggs and shells inside the body. The case dis¬ 
plays a very complicated exercise in entomo¬ 
logical knowledge and astute scientific reason¬ 
ing. It even names the murderess, who was un¬ 
accountably acquitted. But still more unac¬ 
countable is that all of the entomological evi¬ 
dence proved highly sophisticated, imagina¬ 
tive—and completely fabricated—I had it 
checked here at UCLA by Professor Emeritus of 
Entomology Walter Ebeling. Moreover, no 
newspaper for any time near the named period 
carried such a story or trial!! The case may not 
have been true, but in that event it is the earliest 
and one of the most original fictional accounts 
of scientific detective work ever published. 
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Since then I have done a good deal of research 
using the Sadleir and other collections in the 
department. Some of you may think, that’s very 
nice, but Victorian literature is, after all, one of 
the specialties of Special Collections. What 
about psychoanalysis—there are no holdings of 
Freud or Jung or any of the other well-known 
writers of scientific fiction. But, in fact, I re¬ 
cently completed an article on the British psy¬ 
choanalyst D. W. Winnicott that interprets one 
reported session of Winnicott’s work with a pa¬ 
tient described in great detail. I was particularly 
interested in the series of associations made by 
the patient to great works of literature and in the 
skill with which Winnicott, her analyst, re¬ 
sponded through his own knowledge of these 
works. The patient did mention, however, one 
novel of which I had never heard—I thought it 
might have been invented by the patient—and 
which Winnicott seemed not to have heard of 
either; in any event he made no comment on it. 
The novel, entitled Returned Empty, was 
skimpily described by the patient, and I grew 
increasingly curious about it partly because the 
title was quite suggestive for my own reading of 
the case—the patient’s feelings of emptiness 
and the ways she coped with these feelings. The 
University Research Library itself did not have 
the book but, to my great surprise, the catalogue 
showed a copy in Special Collections. 2 Re¬ 
turned Empty was clearly a 20th century book, 
and probably a story for children or adolescents. 
Special Collections does have a considerable 
range of early children’s books, but this did not 
seem to fit in with any of our holdings. Never¬ 
theless, there it was. The author, Florence 
Barclay, had written a great deal of Victorian 
fiction—this was in fact her last work—and 
Sadleir had collected one of her early novels 
(Guy Mervyn, 1891). Subsequently, when an¬ 
other of her books had come up for sale, an 
enterprising librarian had acquired it as a sup¬ 
plement to our main holdings. Had he or she 
ever read Barclay we would very likely have 
been deprived of what, for me, at least, was an 
invaluable resource. 

Returned Empty is one of the most preposter¬ 
ous books ever written. I’m not sure if it was 
intended for an adolescent audience or not, but 
it makes wonderful reading for anyone inter¬ 
ested in and committed to psychoanalysis. It is a 
virtual parody of the unconscious, and it told me 
a great deal about the Winnicott patient I had 
been analyzing in my paper. Put very simply, 


Returned Empty is the story of a foundling 
named (don’t ask me to go into all the reasons 
why) Luke Sparrow. Luke grows up very tal¬ 
ented, very good-looking, and very lonely—as 
well as very voyeuristic. As soon as he can, he 
begins wandering around England, peering in 
through people’s living room windows, looking 
for something, he’s not certain what, but we 
cannot help but suspect it must be “Mum.” 
Then, suddenly, miraculously, he sees a beauti¬ 
ful gray-haired woman, he knows this woman 
from somewhere, he is mesmerized, she beck¬ 
ons him inside, and—well, let Barclay herself 
describe what happens: 

[Sparrow confesses a secret vice] 

“The vice?’’ she said. “What was it?” 

“A mental thing. A morbid craving to look on at other 
people’s joys; to view them, without sharing them; an abso¬ 
lute hunger to see home life, though I had none of my own. 
This led me into the low-down practice of prowling about 
after dark, peering in at lighted windows, like a lonely soul 
from another world, spying on bliss he might not share. . . .” 

“So I prowled on. I was prowling tonight. But I never 
before wanted to be invited to enter. I preferred to be 
outside—until to-night—” 

“Why did you come in?” she whispered: “You, who al¬ 
ways preferred to remain outside.” 

“Dare I tell you?” he asked. “Will you think it awful 
cheek? It was because—at last—at last—it was Home.” 

The woman on the couch opened wide her arms and 
leaned toward him with a movement of extraordinary ten¬ 
derness. Her face was illuminated by a radiance almost un¬ 
earthly in its sublime joy. 

“It was Home,” she said. “It is Home. Ah, do you not 
remember, beloved? Never call yourself Luke Sparrow 
again. Never call yourself a foundling—you whom I have 
found at last! I can tell you your name, if there be still need to 
tell it: Nigel Guido Cardross Tintagel.” 

“What?” The blood leapt into his face. His outstretched 
hands almost met hers. “Are you—are you—my mother?” 

“No, beloved, no! Oh, Nigel, think again! Remember! You 
must remember!” 

His hands clutched his knees. He looked full into her eyes; 
a long, steady gaze. 

At last: “I remember nothing,” he said. “You will have to 
tell me. I would to God you were my mother. But, if that may 
not be, then—in Heaven’s name—what are you to me?” 

Her voice was a paean of triumphant joy. “I am your wife.” 

The man in the chair sat before her, petrified. His hands 
gripped his knees. Twice he essayed to speak; but no sound 
would pass his lips. 

At length: “Great God!” he said: “Am I mad, or are you?” 3 

I’ve described some of my early work, which 
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made considerable use of the Sadleir and other 
special collections; I’ve described a current 
piece, about to be published, on psychoanalysis, 
which was certainly enriched and enlivened by 
access to an understandably rare work of fiction; 
in closing, let me tell one more brief story about 
my future work which applies directly to our 
meeting tonight. I was recently contacted by the 
University of California Press to do a project for 
them next year. An editor there asked me if I was 
familiar with a book by Richard M. Baker called 
The Drood Murder Case. Luckily I had been 
reading more than appallingly bad and obscure 
works by Florence Barclay, because Dickens’s 
last and incomplete novel, The Mystery of 
Edwin Drood, forms an important part of my 
book called Dickens and Detective Fiction. The 
editor then asked if I knew that since its publi¬ 
cation in the 1950’s Baker’s book has been one of 
the most consistent sellers and, since going out 
of print, one of the most consistently requested 
books from all of the U.C. lists, back and present. 


1 See Sir Arthur Conan Doyle, A Study in Scarlet in The 
Annotated Sherlock Holmes, ed. William S. Baring-Gould 
(New York: Clarkson N. Potter, 1974), 1,160: “Well, I have a 
trade of my own. I suppose I am the only one in the world. 
I’m a consulting detective, if you can understand what that 
is. Here in London we have lots of Government detectives 
and lots of private ones. When these fellows are at fault, they 
come to me, and I manage to put them on the right scent.” It 
would be a sacrilege to put Holmes completely in the wrong, 
and he does, after all, stress “consulting detective.” How¬ 
ever, Field, like the famous Eugene Francois Vidocq before 
him, almost certainly helped other private investigators and 
even the official police as well earning an income from 
direct work for private clients. 


It seems that the book was in fact a series of five 
articles, commissioned by the then editor of 
Nineteenth-Century Fiction, which we publish 
here at UCLA, and that these five articles re¬ 
viewed the Dickens novel, and all of the various 
theories proposed to finish it, and then offered 
its own solution. Now publishing a five-part 
series in a learned journal was itself unusual, 
but the editor’s judgment certainly proved 
sound: the articles were so popular that it was 
decided to make a book out of them, and the 
book has remained so popular that is was de¬ 
cided to ask someone now at UCLA to update 
the bibliography and add an introduction to the 
original editor’s introduction. That foresightful 
and enterprising editor was, of course, Professor 
Bradford Booth. So I am particularly pleased to 
be able tonight to help to honor Professor Booth, 
whom I never met but whose work has certainly 
affected my life and my work. 

A.D.H. 


2 My colleague, Professor A. R. Braunmuller, deserves 
credit here for not only urging me to follow up with a search 
for this book but for first locating it himself, in the British 
Museum; once I knew there was a copy in existence and, 
thanks to Professor Braunmuller, had some idea of its con¬ 
tents, I then needed to track it down in this country, availa¬ 
ble on interlibrary loan or, ideally, a copy in our possession. 

3 Florence Barclay, Returned Empty (London: G. P. 
Putnam, 1920), pp. 82-87. In the advertising matter at the 
front of this book we are told that “the publication of her 
books has now reached more than 2,000,000 copies, with an 
ever growing demand.” 


Dorothy Healey Oral History Documents Social Action 


Dorothy Healey, who joined the Young Com¬ 
munist League in the late 1920’s, has been in the 
public arena for more than four decades. She has 
appeared on television and on college cam¬ 
puses, has conducted a weekly radio show, and 
has been the subject of countless newspaper ar¬ 
ticles. As a dedicated Marxist and American 
Communist Party leader, she has been scorned, 
harrassed, criticized and blacklisted. Now the 
Oral History Program at UCLA has documented 
the extraordinary career of this controversial 
woman in Tradition’s Chains Have Bound Us, a 
three-volume, 1,508-page oral history memoir. 
A reception was held on May 12 in the offices of 
the Oral History Program, honoring Mrs. Healey 
and the completion of the work. 


Healey committed herself to social change 
early in life: after affiliating with the Young 
Communist League at the age of fourteen, she 
was working in a cannery organizing laborers at 
fifteen (she was first arrested that year). She has 
been an active and committed participant in 
Communist party affairs, including many years 
in the party’s top leadership position in Cali¬ 
fornia. The interview, which was conducted in¬ 
termittently between 1972 and 1974, chronicles 
the events of the 1930s, ’40s, and ’50s, and puts 
special emphasis on the tumultuous ’60s. 
Healey’s ideological evolution emerges as she 
relates the events of these decades. Differences 
between her and the Communist party culmi¬ 
nated in the announcement in 1973 of her resig- 
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nation from the party. The text of her resignation 
speech, broadcast over KPFK radio on July 9, 
1973, has been added to the transcript as an 
appendix. This event interrupted the straight 
chronological structure of the oral history in¬ 
terview and her subsequent remarks took on 
another character as she reviewed the activities 
of earlier years in the light of her new status. 

A1 Richmond, also a former member of the 
Communist party and author of A Long View 


from the Left, wrote the introduction to the oral 
history, providing insight into Healey as a polit¬ 
ical phenomenon. 

The transcripts of this interview and others in 
the series Social Action and Reform (including 
interviews with Reuben Borough, Eason Mon¬ 
roe, and Wyndham Mortimer) are available for 
use in the Department of Special Collections. 

R.T. 



Memorabilia 
Collection 
Records 
World War I 
Relief 


During the first World War a private national 
program was organized in the United States to 
provide relief aid to civilian populations af¬ 
fected by the war within the lands of the eastern 
Mediterranean. This program, called Near East 
Relief, was particularly focused on medical 
care, famine relief, and resettlement of or¬ 
phaned children. Many Armenians, Greeks, 
Arabs, and Turks were helped through the ser¬ 
vices and materials provided by N.E.R. The im¬ 
portant archive of Adelbert Bartlett (1887-1966), 
who was Los Angeles regional director of Near 
East Relief, has recently been presented to the 
UCLA Library’s Department of Special Collec¬ 
tions by his daughter, Mrs. Carolyn Bartlett 


Farnham, a member of UCLA’s Class of 1945. 
The materials, all of which date from the 1920’s, 
include letter files, clippings, scrapbooks, 
posters, maps, and photo albums. The photo¬ 
graphic documentation is especially interesting 
and extensive because of Bartlett’s activity, as a 
professional news photographer, in recording 
relief operations in Turkey and in arranging 
promotional photographs with Hollywood ce¬ 
lebrities of the period including Jackie Coogan 
and Marion Davies. Mrs. Farnham donated the 
collection to the Library through the G. E. von 
Grunebaum Center for Near Eastern Studies. 

D.S.W. 
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Military History, Language and Languages: 

Two Major Gifts Augment Library Holdings 


Late in 1981, the UCLA Library received as a 
gift a large and well-rounded collection of books 
on ships, naval ships especially, and on aviation 
and military history in general. The publica¬ 
tions are centered on World War II (but go be¬ 
yond it) and contain about a thousand illus¬ 
trated books and almost as many periodical is¬ 
sues on United States, British, French, Soviet, 
German, Italian and Japanese ships, airplanes 
and military vehicles of all kinds. There are 
publications on every type of warship (aircraft 
carriers, submarines, destroyers, etc.) and every 
kind of aircraft used during the war is covered. 
Included also are Recognition Manuals, 
Spotters’ Handbooks and Military Dictionaries. 

In addition, there are books on the history of 
warfare and more specialized books on the de¬ 
velopment of various types of fighting vessels. A 
complete file of government publications per¬ 
taining to war is part of the collection, including 
a series of publications on the construction of 
the Trident missile. 

This impressive collection of books came 
from the library of Neil Arthur Getz, a UCLA 
alumnus, who lost his life to cancer at the age of 
33 in 1979. The books, a gift from his parents, 
Mr. & Mrs. Henry Getz, complement our hold¬ 
ings and are a most valuable addition to what we 
already have on the subject in the University 
Research Library. 


A remarkable 5,000-volume collection of 
books on language assembled by the late Gerald 
E. Baggett has been given to the UCLA Library in 


his memory by his widow, Mrs. Rosalie Baggett. 
Mr. Baggett, whose curiosity about the subject 
apparently had no limits, had an all-consuming 
interest in language and languages. The publi¬ 
cations range from European to African and in¬ 
clude materials on Far Eastern and Near Eastern 
languages. 

The collection contains grammars, special¬ 
ized glossaries, dictionaries, teach-yourself 
books, summaries of irregular verbs, elementary 
books and sophisticated grammatical treatises. 
The development of languages is covered, in¬ 
cluding publications on medieval usage and on 
modern slang. Etymology was a concern of the 
collector, as was the relationship between lan¬ 
guage usage groups. The philosophy of lan¬ 
guage as a whole is covered as are the theories of 
modern linguists such as Noam Chomsky and 
Richard Howell. 

In some cases, the interest in the language led 
to an interest in the speakers of the language, 
and there are histories of people and works 
published in various languages. Mr. Baggett’s 
main concern, however, was words themselves, 
the building stones used by individual lan¬ 
guages, the construction arrived at by various 
languages, the interrelation between languages, 
and the level of communication achieved by the 
speakers of various languages. The motivating 
force behind the assemblage of these publica¬ 
tions appears to have been the collector’s admi¬ 
ration for that most impressive of human 
achievements, the power to communicate. 

G.v.G. 


Southern California A.B.A.A. Archives to UCLA 


The Department of Special Collections of the 
UCLA Library has been designated the reposi¬ 
tory for the archives of the Antiquarian Book¬ 
sellers Association of America, Southern Cali¬ 
fornia Chapter. Through the good offices of Glen 
and Muir Dawson of Dawson’s Book Shop and 
George Allen of Bennett & Marshall Booksellers, 
the department has received files of corre¬ 
spondence, directories, by-laws, antiquarian 
book fair posters, and other historical docu¬ 
ments of the Association chapter dating from 


1949 to the present. In addition, the archives 
contain correspondence and publications relat¬ 
ing to the national and English chapters, as well 
as material concerning the International League 
of Antiquarian Booksellers. The archives will 
provide a rich source of information for re¬ 
searchers interested in the history of the anti¬ 
quarian book trade in Southern California. 

L.H. 
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Murphy and Vosper: The Kansas Years 


Former UCLA Chancellor Dr. Franklin D. 
Murphy and University Librarian-Emeritus and 
Professor Robert Vosper are the chief subjects of 
a warm-hearted article on university library col¬ 
lection building, “Rare Books in the Great 
American Desert,” which appeared in the 
March 1 issue (pp. 1603-1616) of AB Bookman’s 
Weekly. The author, Alexandra Mason, who is 
Head of Special Collections in the Spencer Li¬ 
brary at the University of Kansas, based her ar¬ 
ticle on her presentation at the 1981 Preconfer¬ 
ence of the Rare Books and Manuscripts Section 
of the Association of College and Research Li¬ 
braries. She writes of the “Kansas years” of 
Murphy and Vosper, who in less than a decade 
together brought the University of Kansas and 
its library to a state of excellence and a high level 


of distinction. During this period, the 1950’s, 
the Kansas library doubled in size. 

Franklin Murphy was appointed Chancellor 
at Kansas in 1951 at the age of 35. He left in 1960 
to become Chancellor at UCLA. Robert Vosper 
went to Kansas (from UCLA) as University Li¬ 
brarian thirty years ago in 1952, returning to 
UCLA in 1961. This redoubtable team, joined 
later by Murphy’s successor, Chancellor Charles 
E. Young, applied the same library-centered 
concept for the development of academic excel¬ 
lence at UCLA, where the library collections 
doubled in size in the twelve years from 1961 to 
1973. 

J.R.C. 


David Bernard Memorial Prize Awarded: 

Outstanding Scholarship in Aviation Law 


On April 13 at a luncheon in the UCLA Fac¬ 
ulty Center the first annual presentation of the 
David Bernard Memorial Prize for Outstanding 
Scholarship was made to 2nd year law student 
James Foster. The award was presented by Mrs. 
Phyllis Bernard, President of the David Bernard 
Memorial Foundation. 

Volumes I and II of Aviation Accident Law by 
Lee S. Kreindler were donated by the author to 
the Foundation to be awarded to the top student 
in the Aviation Law class offered for the first 
time by the UCLA School of Law in September, 
1981. 

Also present at the award ceremony were 
UCLA Law School Dean William Warren, As¬ 
sociate Dean and Dean-Elect Susan Prager, 
Municipal Court Judge Ronald Schoenberg 
(Vice President of the David Bernard Memorial 
Foundation Board of Directors), and Rod Margo, 
Lecturer in Aviation Law. The recipient of the 
award, Mr. Foster, like many of the other stu¬ 
dents in the Aviation Law class, is a licensed 
pilot with a commercial rating. 

Mrs. Bernard expressed thanks to Dean War¬ 
ren for helping to establish the David Bernard 
Memorial Aviation Law Library in the UCLA 
Law Library, “a project which enriches the Law 


School and the community as well as one which 
allows the Foundation members the opportu¬ 
nity to establish a worthwhile memorial to a 
worthy man, David Bernard.” 

UCLA Law Librarian Frederick Smith reports 
that the Bernard Library “acquired many impor¬ 
tant volumes during its first year of operation, 
1980-81. The rapidly growing collection has al¬ 
ready anticipated the resource needs for the 
School of Law’s first course in Aviation Law, 
offered in the Fall Semester, 1981; it promises to 
be an outstanding source for future scholarly 
research as well.” 

J.R.C. 
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Library Staff in Print and Program 


Mary Doyle of the Circulation Section in the 
College Library will be on leave in July and 
August to accept a UCLA Latin American Center 
Tinker Summer Research Grant to work in Peru. 

Wayne Ruwet of the same department is the 
author of two book reviews which appeared in 
the July, 1981, issue of The Americas, the quar¬ 
terly review of Inter-American cultural history. 
He reviewed editions of Codex Ixtlilxochitl and 
Anales de Tula, both published as the first two 
volumes (volume 9 and volume 1, respectively) 
of a new facsimile series of Mesoamerican man¬ 
uscripts, Fontes Rerum Mexicanarum. The se¬ 
ries is being published in Graz, Austria, by 
Akademische Druck- und Verlagsanstalt. 


Mr. Ruwet will also present a paper entitled 
The Juan Gomez de Trasmonte View and Plan of 
Mexico City, the Lost Original and Its Various 
Copies, before the 44th International Congress 
of Americanists, to be held September 5-10, 
1982, in Manchester, England. 

Mary E. Greco, Western European Bibliog¬ 
rapher, was chair and commentator of a program 
on “The Problem of Power in Medieval and 
Early Modern Spain’’ at the Fourteenth Confer¬ 
ence of the Western Association of Women His¬ 
torians, held May 21-23 at the Huntington Li¬ 
brary in San Marino. The theme of the confer¬ 
ence was “Directions in Historical Research, 
1982.” 


Current Library Exhibitions 


In the University Research Library (Main 
Lobby): A Responsible Workman: Eric Gill, 
1882-1940, an exhibition observing the cen¬ 
tennial of his birth. On display through July 16. 

In the University Research Library (Depart¬ 
ment of Special Collections): A Touch of Nos¬ 
talgia: Great Moments in Dance, an exhibition of 
books, letters, photographs, programs, and 
memorabilia from the Arthur Todd Dance Col¬ 
lection and the Dance Program Collection, or¬ 
ganized by Yvonne Cootz, Instructor of Dance, 
Santa Monica College. On display from June 30 
through August 28. Hours: 9 a.m.-5 p.m., 
Monday-Friday, 12 noon-5 p.m., Saturday. 

In the College Library: Bloomsbury: London’s 
Literary Square. On display through July 30. 

In the Biomedical Library: The Life and Work of 
Charles Darwin, an exhibition in observation of 


University of California 
UCLA Librarian 
Administrative Office 
University of California Library 
Los Angeles, California 90024 


the centennial of his death (1982). On display 
through August 31. 

In the William Andrews Clark Memorial Li¬ 
brary: Dimber-Dambers, Moon-Cursers, and 
Other Seventeenth-Century Scoundrels: An 
Exhibition of Books on the Restoration Under¬ 
world. On display through July 31. (For hours of 
admittance, please call the Clark Library at (213) 
731-8529). 

In the Rubsamen Music Library: Singing in the 
19th Century, an exhibition prepared by Fergus 
Black, a graduate student in Music. On display 
through July 31. 

In the Wayland D. Hand Library of Folklore 
and Mythology (Center for the Study of Com¬ 
parative Folklore and Mythology): Country 
Furniture, photographs, books, and prints. On 
display through October 29. 
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“Not What We Give But What We Share, 

For the Gift Without the Giver is Bare 


Booksellers and librarians have a symbiotic 
relationship. We need each other, not always in 
equal amounts nor necessarily at the same 
times; but over the long haul it evens out to a 
mutuality based on common interests and goals. 
It doesn’t matter that booksellers complain 
about how infrequently librarians visit their 
shops or how sometimes they fail to answer 
quotes or take interminable lengths of time to 
pay their bills. It doesn’t matter that librarians 
criticize some booksellers for sharp practices or 
giggle over their catalog which describes a 
foxed and browned and shabby book as “a mel¬ 
low copy with the comfortable patina of age.” 
No, the strong basic relationship is there. We 
rely upon the booksellers who are familiar with 
our collection building policies to find us what 
we need, and they know that some of their best 
sales are to libraries. 

Yet, for all that, it is still a lovely experience 
when a bookseller demonstrates genuine con¬ 
cern for the Library. Which is just what hap¬ 


pened to us the other day. We had dropped in to 
Peggy Christian’s on a Saturday browse. She 
showed us a copy of Kyd’s (Joseph Clayton 
Clarke’s) Characters of Charles Dickens 
(Raphael Tuck, ca. 1889). It was a beautiful copy 
and she thought, knowing of Special Collec¬ 
tions’s strength in Dickens material, that we 
might want to buy it. We looked at it regretfully. 
It was beyond our means with our current 
budget freeze. What a pity, we explained. Since 
we had the original water colors from which the 
book derived, it would certainly have served the 
needs of scholarship to be able to offer for study 
the resultant lithographs. With a generosity we 
have come to know as characteristic, Mrs. 
Christian wrapped the book and asked us please 
to deliver it for her to the Library as a gift. “I 
feel,” she said, ‘‘that some things naturally be¬ 
long together, and that’s the way it has to be.” 
How do you say thank you to somebody like 

that? H.B. 

[Cover illustration reproduced from colored lithograph in 
Kyd’s Characters of Charles Dickens.] 


Second Stage in Public Access to UCLA Library’s 
Online Information System 


The first stage of computer access by the pub¬ 
lic to more than 750,000 bibliographic records 
of UCLA Library holdings began in late 1981 
when access to the Library’s online Technical 
Processing System was made available to Li¬ 
brary staff who serve the public and operate the 
reference services in each library. Now, a photo¬ 
graph of University Librarian Russell Shank 
hard at work at his office terminal gracing the 
cover of the July-August issue of Perspective, 
the publication of UCLA’s Office of Academic 
Computing (OAC), heralds the implementation 
of the second step in providing library users 
direct online access to the UCLA Library’s com¬ 
puterized information system. Inside the covers 
is a six-page article on ‘‘Using the Computer to 
Access ORION — the Library Information Sys¬ 
tem. With this article the Office of Academic 
Computing, having observed the success of 
terminals at Library reference desks and in re¬ 
sponse to increasing demand for direct faculty 


and student access to the system, has an¬ 
nounced that effective August 1 any OAC user 
with TSO (Time Share Option) access on OAC’s 
IBM 3033 computer, on which ORION operates, 
and an account with OAC can search the online 
data base developed by the Library. Access to 
the system is now available from any of the 750 
on-campus terminals that access the IBM 3033. 
In addition, dial-up access is available from 
home or office terminals and microcomputers. 

Everyone who is able to use ORION in this 
way will have online access to over three- 
quarters of a million bibliographic records of the 
UCLA Library’s holdings. These include books 
and journals that have been acquired and cata¬ 
loged since 1977; 60,000 journal and periodical 
titles, including information about whether is¬ 
sues have been received yet or not; and 100,000 
books which are in process of being ordered, 
received, and cataloged. 
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Direct online access to the UCLA Library in¬ 
formation system (ORION) for patrons actually 
using terminals in the various campus libraries 
will be available in the future. This will com¬ 
plement the access which our library users pres¬ 
ently have to holdings of all nine University of 
California campus library systems through the 


computerized UC Online Union Catalog system 
known as MELVYL. 


Other announcements of UCLA Library pub¬ 
lic service developments related to the use of 
computers and affecting the Library’s catalogs 
will appear in the September issue of UCLA 

Librarian. n m T _ 

D.T. & J.R.C. 


Oral Histories on the Los Angeles Art Community 



June Wayne (left) being interviewed by Oral History Program’s Kathryn Smith 


The Dorothy series exhibition recently dis¬ 
played at the Frederick S. Wight Art Gallery on 
the UCLA campus was a moving memorializa- 
tion of the life of artist June Wayne’s mother. 
The artist depicted the proud and tragic life of 
Dorothy Kline in a series of twenty lithographs, 
an art medium she has revived and for which 
she is best known. Coinciding with this exhibi¬ 
tion was the completion of an oral history of the 
Los Angeles-based artist, a 570-page memoir 
based on interviews conducted by the Oral His¬ 
tory Program in 1976, when Wayne was still 
working on the Dorothy series. 

Lithography has been one of June Wayne’s 
fortes, and in the memoir she discusses her early 
career in Chicago, New York, and Paris, the 
founding and her directorship of the Tamarind 
Lithography Workshop, and the lithographic 
medium in general. She is, however, a multifa¬ 


ceted artist, writer, filmmaker, and educator, 
and these aspects of her career are also covered 
in the interviews. The same sense of humor and 
feminist character that reveal themselves in the 
Dorothy series are evident throughout the oral 
history; Wayne emerges as a particularly gutsy 
and resolute woman. 

This interview was conducted with the sup¬ 
port of a grant from the National Endowment for 
the Humanities, under which thirty-one Los 
Angeles artists, collectors, and curators were 
interviewed. The memoirs of two other artists, 
Lorser Feitelson and Helen Lundeberg, were 
also recently completed by the Oral History Pro¬ 
gram. These and others in the series Los Angeles 
Art Community: Group Portrait are available 
through the Department of Special Collections. 

R.T. 
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UCLA 

A number of UCLA Library staff played prom¬ 
inent roles in the program of the 101st Annual 
Conference of the American Library Association 
which was held in Philadelphia on July 10-15. 

Rita A. Scherrei, Library Management Ana¬ 
lyst in the Library Administrative Office, held 
discussions and responded to questions on 
“Management Information Flow in a Large Uni¬ 
versity Library” as part of Poster Session VII: 
Management and Administration, held on July 
13. The concept of Poster Sessions as a device 
for sharing information was newly-introduced 
to American Library Association meetings at 
this conference. Using this technique partici¬ 
pants place materials, which may include 
graphs, diagrams, pictures, data and narrative 
text, on bulletin boards. During their assigned 
time periods, presenters expand informally on 
the material, answer questions, and take part in 
discussions with conference attendees. Ms. 
Scherrei’s discussions focussed on describing 
current practices and techniques of manage¬ 
ment information flow being developed and 
utilized at the UCLA Library. 

University Librarian Russell Shank chaired 
meetings of the International Relations Commit¬ 
tee of the American Library Association on July 
11 . 

Sandra Card, Head, Serials Automation Serv¬ 
ice, presented a paper on “Problems and Solu¬ 
tions in a Serials Retrospective Conversion Proj¬ 
ect” on July 12 before the joint Retrospective 
Conversion Discussion Groups of ALA’s Library 
and Information Technology Association and 
its Resources and Technical Services Division. 

Patricia McClung, Library Administrative 
Office, has been appointed Chair of the Collec¬ 
tion Management and Development Commit¬ 
tee’s Resources Section Subcommittee on the 
Guide to Selection Tools. This is part of the 
Resources and Technical Services Division of 
ALA. 

Dorothy McGarry, Head of the Catalog Sec¬ 
tion of the Physical Sciences and Technology 
Libraries, chaired the meeting of the in- 
terdivisional Catalog Form, Function, and Use 
Committee on July 10. She is the representative 
of the Resources and Technical Services Divi- 


at the 

American Library 
Association 

sion on that committee. Ms. McGarry also 
chaired the meeting the RTSD Heads of Catalog¬ 
ing Discussion Group on July 12. 

Susan G. Dixon, Catalog Section, Physical 
Sciences and Technology Libraries, chaired the 
meeting on July 10 of the Federal Documents 
Task Force Monthly Catalog Study Committee. 
The Task force is part of the American Library 
Association’s Government Documents Round 
Table. Ms. Dixon also is Secretary-Treasurer of 
the Map and Geography Round Table of ALA. 

On July 12 Amira Lefkowitz, Head of the Bib¬ 
liographic Products Division, Technical Ser¬ 
vices Department, presented a talk on the Ac¬ 
quisitions Module of the UCLA Library’s Tech¬ 
nical Processing System before the Automated 
Acquisitions/In-Process Control Systems Dis¬ 
cussion Group. The group is affiliated with the 
Resources and Technical Services Division. Ms. 
Lefkowitz was also elected co-chair of the dis¬ 
cussion group. 

Dan Tonkery, Associate University Librarian 
(Technical and Bibliographic Product Services) 
chaired meetings of two discussion groups 
which are part of the Information Science and 
Automation Section of the Library and Informa¬ 
tion Technology Association: On July 11, the 
group on Computer Output Microform (COM) 
Catalogs, and on July 13 the group on On-Line 
Catalogs. 

At the meeting on July 12 of the Pre-Order and 
Pre-Catalog Searching Discussion Group 
(RTSD), Robert Eckert, Head of the Acquisitions 
Division, Technical Services Department, pre¬ 
sented a paper on “Bibliographic Searching in 
an On-Line Environment.” 

Alan Benenfeld, Coordinator, Physical Sci¬ 
ences & Technology Libraries, was elected Sec¬ 
retary of the Science and Technology Section of 
the Association of College and Research Librar¬ 
ies. 

J.R.C. 
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American Library Association Awards Spotlight UCLA 


The UCLA Library and UCLA’s Graduate 
School of Library and Information Science fig¬ 
ured prominently in major national awards pre¬ 
sented at the 101st Annual Conference of the 
American Library Association held in Philadel¬ 
phia July 10-15. 

Elizabeth R. Baughman, Senior Lecturer in 
Library and Information Science at the UCLA 
Graduate School of Library and Information 
Science, was awarded the 1982 Margaret Mann 
Citation by the American Library Association 
for her outstanding achievement as a teacher of 
cataloging and classification. This citation is 
presented annually by the Cataloging and Clas¬ 
sification Section, Resources and Technical 
Services Division, of the Association for out¬ 
standing professional achievement in the areas 
of cataloging or classification. Miss Baughman, 
the first library school educator to receive this 
award, is a foundation member of the original 
faculty of UCLA’s library school, having taught 
here since 1960. Regarded as one of the finest 
teachers of cataloging in the United States, she 
began her distinguished career at UCLA as an 
Assistant in Cataloging Instruction under Pro¬ 
fessor Seymour Lubetsky, himself a Margaret 
Mann citation recipient in 1955. Miss 
Baughman has been UCLA’s principal teacher 
in the field of cataloging since 1969. 

A native of Effingham, Illinois, Betty 
Baughman holds the bachelor’s degree in edu¬ 
cation from Eastern Illinois University, a mas¬ 
ter’s degree in history from the University of 
Illinois and a master’s degree in library science 
from the University of California. Before coming 
to UCLA she was the head reference librarian at 
the Chicago Historical Society for a number of 
years. For more than two decades Miss 
Baughman has influenced students and col¬ 
leagues by her dedication to and enthusiasm for 
her profession. The citation recognizes “her 
outstanding contribution to library education 
. . .; her devotion to library education as evi¬ 
denced by the gratitude of her students and the 
success of those students in many areas of librar- 
ianship; and her continuation of the tradition of 
Margaret Mann ... in combining practicality 
and excellence, vision and instruction ...” 

Professor Richard K. Gardner of the Graduate 
School of Library and Information Science was 


awarded the RTSD Resources Section/Black¬ 
well North America Scholarship Award for 
1982 by the Resources and Technical Services 
Division of the American Library Association. 
The annual award consists of a citation given to 
the winner and a $1,000 scholarship which is 
donated by the firm of Blackwell/North 
America to the library school of the winner’s 
choice. The citation is presented to the author of 
an outstanding monograph, published article, 
or original paper in the field of acquisitions, 
collection development, and related areas of re¬ 
sources development in libraries. Professor 
Gardner has been recognized for his recent 
book, Library Collections: Their Origin, Selec¬ 
tion, and Development (New York, McGraw- 
Hill, 1981). 

Nancy John, a recent graduate of UCLA’s li¬ 
brary school (Class of 1973) and now Assistant 
University Librarian at the University of Illinois, 
Chicago Circle, was the recipient of the 1982 
Esther J. Piercy Award, also from the Resources 
and Technical Services Division of ALA. The 
award is an annual citation presented in recog ¬ 
nition of outstanding contributions to librar- 
ianship in the field of technical services by a 
younger member of the profession, one with less 
than ten years experience. Nancy John, who did 
her undergraduate work at Stanford University, 
has been recognized by this award for her work 
as Chair of the Cataloging and Classification 
Section’s Committee on Cataloging: Description 
and Access, in relation to the adoption of the 
2nd edition of the Anglo-American Cataloging 
Rules, and particularly for her skill in facilitat¬ 
ing the work of the committee during the diffi¬ 
cult period of transition to the new rules. 
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Robert L. Collison, former Head of the UCLA 
Library’s Reference Department and Emeritus 
Professor of Library and Information Science at 
UCLA, was the recipient of the 1982 Isadore 
Gilbert Mudge Citation for his distinguished 
contributions to reference librarianship. The 
award is presented annually by the Reference 
and Adult Services Division of the American 
Library Association. It recognizes contributions 
in the form of the foundation of imaginative and 
constructive library programs; the writing of 
significant books or articles in the reference 
field; creative and inspirational teaching of ref¬ 
erence service; active participation in profes¬ 
sional associations devoted to reference ser¬ 
vices; or other noteworthy activities which 
stimulate reference librarians to more distin¬ 
guished performance. 

Mr. Collison was Reference Librarian at the 
City of Westminster Library, London, from 1948 
to 1958 and Librarian of the British Broadcast¬ 
ing Corporation from 1958 to 1967, when he 
moved to UCLA to take up his appointment as 
Head of the Reference Department, a post he 
held until the end of 1972. He was Professor of 
Library and Information Science at UCLA from 
1969 to 1973, during the latter part of which 
time he was Acting Dean. Collison returned to 
England in 1973 and lectured for some time in 
the Department of Library and Information 
Studies at Loughborough University of Tech¬ 
nology. Retired now only in the relative sense. 
Collison and his wife, Mary, live in Devon 
where he continues to write and research. He is 
active in the field of librarianship and is Presi¬ 
dent of the Society of Indexers. 

Marie Waters, Head of the Collection Devel¬ 
opment Division of the UCLA Library’s Refer¬ 
ence Department and a former colleague of Mr. 
Collison here, was present at Philadelphia at his 
request to receive the Mudge Citation on his 
behalf. Rob Collison is warmly and affection¬ 
ately remembered by all who knew him at 


UCLA. His acceptance remarks, which he would 
have delivered had he been able to be present, 
have special meaning for UCLA and follow be¬ 
low: 

The unexpected award of the Mudge Citation which you 
have so graciously bestowed upon me tended to turn my 
thoughts in two directions. First of all, I felt I had hardly 
earnt so handsome a distinction — however, a little medita¬ 
tion convinced me that little was to be achieved in the way of 
examination of this point. I therefore cast my mind back 
many years to determine how I had arrived at so lonely a 
pinnacle, and thus determined that it was really an award to 
American librarianship! To prove this I must cite a number 
of American librarians who all, and sometimes unwittingly, 
had a hand in this process. My first acquaintance with Amer¬ 
ican librarianship took place immediately after World War II 
when two remarkable American librarians — Jeannette 
Taylor and Sarah Jones — took me in hand during my year 
with the U.S. Information Services at the American Embassy 
in London, and taught me the basics of reference librar¬ 
ianship. It was during this eventful year that Lawrence Clark 
Powell advised me to apply for a Fulbright award, and thus I 
found myself spending a year at UCLA under the watchful 
eyes of Dr. Powell and Robert Vosper. During that year these 
two inspiring chiefs saw to it that I visited reference libraries 
all over the States. By the time I returned to England. I was 
more American in thought than the Americans! 

My training had in fact been extraordinarily effective, 
since — as you will appreciate — I had been working under 
control of two outstanding reference librarians: Ardis Lodge 
and Everett Moore. Eighteen years later UCLA offered me an 
opportunity to return — an offer I accepted with alacrity, and 
my wife and I owed to it five happy years in Los Angeles. To 
my astonishment I found that the degree of professionalism 
and expertise in American reference work had improved 
beyond anything I could have imagined, and I attributed this 
in large measure to the rapid growth of first-class schools of 
librarianship that had taken place during my years back in 
England. In fact, I found it difficult to keep my end up for I 
was surrounded by a staff of brilliant reference librarians 
who were the product of schools in the East and the Middle 
West, as well as UCLA graduates. In particular there was 
UCLA’s Postgraduate School, first under Dr. Powell, and 
then under Andrew Horn, and now in Dr. Hayes’s care. I had 
the privilege of joining them in their splendid work, and of 
learning — for, during all these years, I have never stopped 
learning, thanks to my colleagues who were always willing 
to share their training and experience with me. So, I have 
now solved my problem: this award that you are so kindly 
bestowing on me, is really due to be given to American 
reference librarians throughout the country, and including 
the librarians I have mentioned particularly by name, and I 
therefore on their behalf have great pleasure in accepting it 
in recognition of the great things they have achieved. — 


UCLA at MLA 


Over 1,500 health sciences librarians from 
throughout the U.S. and abroad attended the 
82nd Annual Meeting of the Medical Library 
Association at the Disneyland Hotel in Anaheim 
from June 11-17. As National Program Commit¬ 
tee chairman for the convention, Alison 


Bunting, Associate Biomedical Librarian for 
Public Services, organized an exceptionally 
stimulating program with a judicious mix of 
invited and contributed programs, preceded by 
three days when 25 continuing education 
courses were offered. Because this annual meet- 
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ing was held on “home turf,” many Biomedical 
Library staff were responsible for program 
planning and local arrangements, and a number 
of UCLA faculty members presented invited pa¬ 
pers. 

Two general session themes captured the at¬ 
tention of many convention attendees and 
stimulated considerable discussion throughout 
the week. One session focussed on a report of the 
Association of American Medical Colleges 
(AAMC) entitled Academic Information in the 
Academic Health Sciences Center: Roles for the 
Library in Information Management, to be pub¬ 
lished as a supplement to the October 1982 issue 
of the Journal of Medical Education. Louise 
Darling, Biomedical Librarian Emerita, served 
on the advisory committee to the AAMC. 

The other general session that sparked con¬ 
siderable interest was a panel discussion on ex¬ 
pected future developments in information 
transfer, the human and psychological aspects 
of adopting new technology, and the implica¬ 
tions which technical change presents for the 
formation of public policy. Robert M. Hayes, 
Dean of UCLA’s Graduate School of Library and 
Information Science, objectively reviewed the 
complex issues associated with the current de¬ 
bate on the role of the government vis-a-vis the 
private sector in the dissemination of informa¬ 
tion. Dean Hayes’s expertise in this area is con¬ 
siderable. He chaired a National Commission on 
Libraries and Information Services (NCLIS) task 
force, whose recent report, Public Sector/ Pri¬ 
vate Sector Interaction in Providing Informa¬ 
tion Services, contains a thorough review of the 
sources of conflict among the sectors and 
enunciates basic principles which should in¬ 
form the ongoing debate on this complex issue. 
Dean Hayes also chaired a panel (on which 
Biomedical Librarian Gloria Werner also 
served] on MEDLARS and Health Information 
Policy for the Office of Technology Assessment, 
which charged the panel to review MEDLARS, 
the National Library of Medicine’s (NLM) com¬ 
puter system, and to recommend whether full 
cost recovery policies should be instituted by 
the NLM. In keeping with the NCLIS task force 
principles, the OTA Panel has recommended 
that data base creation costs (covering the ac¬ 
quisition, cataloging, and indexing of materials) 
should not be included as part of any cost recov¬ 
ery policy but instead should be supported by 
the goverment so that the NLM may fill its 


legislatively-mandated responsibility to dis¬ 
seminate information for the public good. Costs 
associated with data base access and reproduc¬ 
tion should be borne by direct users of MED¬ 
LARS. 

E. Richard Brown, Assistant Professor at 
UCLA’s School of Public Health, and Sheldon 
Greenfield, Associate Professor in the Depart¬ 
ment of Medicine, presented invited papers at a 
session on issues in consumer health education. 
Assistant Professor Robert S. Pynoos of the De¬ 
partment of Psychiatry discussed “Psychiatry 
and DSM III” with the Mental Health Libraries 
Section. Sherrill Sorrentino, Program Coordi¬ 
nator in the UCLA Jonsson Comprehensive Can¬ 
cer Center’s Division of Cancer Control, au¬ 
thored two papers on the Resource Information 
Network for Cancer and consumer health infor¬ 
mation resources on cancer. 



Dean Hayes addressing the MLA Convention 


Photograph by Julie Kwa n 

Other UCLA Library program participants 
included Dan Tonkery, Associate University 
Librarian (Technical and Bibliographic Product 
Services); Janet Erickson, cancer information 
specialist and reference librarian on the 
Biomedical Library staff; and Gloria Werner. 
Mr. Tonkery discussed “Online Serials Process¬ 
ing Control Systems: Status, Problems, and Fu¬ 
ture Options.” Ms. Erickson described the 
Biomedical Library’s Cancer Information Serv¬ 
ice which is funded through the core services 
grant of the UCLA Jonsson Comprehensive Can¬ 
cer Center. Janet Erickson and Gloria Werner 
also taught one-day continuing education 
courses on neoplasia and writing for publica¬ 
tion, respectively. Mrs. Werner was awarded a 
plaque “for her dedication and exceptional 
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skills given in service to the Association as Edi¬ 
tor of the Bulletin of the Medical Library Asso¬ 
ciation from 1979-1982.” 

Serving on local arrangements committees 
were Susan Barnes, Peter Brueggeman, Collette 
Ford, Lelde Gilman, Elaine Graham, Diane 
Johnson, Tony Kwak, and Roberta Walters of 

the Biomedical Library staff. Julie Kwan served 
as official MLA photographer for the conven¬ 
tion. UCLA Music Librarian Steve Fry provided 
a marvelous big band sound for the banquet. 


Throughout the week, close to 100 conven¬ 
tion attendees journeyed to UCLA to visit the 
Biomedical Library. Visiting librarians were 
most interested in demonstrations of ORION, 
the library system’s online technical processing 
system, and orientation sessions on the Biomed¬ 
ical Library’s historical collections, audio¬ 
visual collections and services, reference ser¬ 
vices, and the Regional Medical Library pro¬ 
gram. 

J.K. 


Library Staff in Print and Program: Other News 


Ruth B. Gibbs, Associate University Librarian 
(Research & Instructional Services), was Sum¬ 
mary Speaker at a conference on Fee-Based Re¬ 
search in College and University Libraries, held 
on June 17-18 at the C.W. Post Campus of Long 
Island University in New York. The conference 
was sponsored by LIU’s Center for Business Re¬ 
search. 


Gloria Werner, Biomedical Librarian, is the 
author of an editorial on “The Cost Recovery 
Issue and the Government’s Role in Provision of 
Information Services,” which appeared in the 
April 1982 issue of the Bulletin of the Medical 
Library Association. 


Current Library Exhibitions 


In the University Research Library (Main 
Lobby): The Darwin-Wedgwood Connexion, an 
exhibition observing Charles Darwin’s cente¬ 
nary (1809-1882). On display through October 
15. 

In the University Research Library (Depart¬ 
ment of Special Collections): A Touch of Nos¬ 
talgia: Great Moments in Dance, an exhibition of 
books, letters, photographs, programs, and 
memorabilia from the Arthur Todd Dance Col¬ 
lection and the Dance Program Collection, or¬ 
ganized by Yvonne Cootz, Instructor of Dance, 
Santa Monica College. On display through Sep¬ 
tember 10. Hours: 9 a.m.-5 p.m., Monday- 
Friday, 12 noon-5 p.m., Saturday. 

In the College Library: Powell Library and 
Royce Hall: The History of Two UCLA Land¬ 
marks, an exhibition including photographs, 
architectural plans, and books. On display from 


September 7 through October 31. 

In the Art Library (Vestibule): Ibeji Figures of 
the Yoruba Tribe, Nigeria. (Reading Room) 
Pre-Columbian Ceramics from West Mexico. 
Exhibitions of materials from the collections of 
the UCLA Cultural History Museum. On display 
through September 15. 

In the Biomedical Library: The Life and Work of 
Charles Darwin, an exhibition in observation of 
the centennial of his death (1882). On display 
through August 31. 

In the Education & Psychology Library: Dr. 

Maria Montessori’s Method of Education, an 
exhibition of books written by and about Dr. 
Montessori and educational apparatus used in 
her system. Sponsored by the Montessori Insti¬ 
tute of Los Angeles. On display through October 
4. 
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ORION, The Hunter 


[Reproduced from Jehoshaphat Aspin’s A Familiar Treatise on Astronomy. 2nd 
ed. London, 1825.] 

It has been said that Orion, the Giant, Hunter, 
and Warrior, is probably the most glorious con¬ 
stellation in the entire sky, admired throughout 
the ages as the most strikingly brilliant of the 
stellar groups. A writer about the legends of the 
stars has said “If you want to see Orion, look for 
him on a winter evening, high in the south. You 
may not recognize him at first, but you will soon 
make him out, because he is so brilliant.” 


(of Bibliographic Information) 

and the New 
UCLA Library 
Catalogs 


The UCLA Library now has its own ORION, 
our online library information system, but fac¬ 
ulty, students, and other researchers will not 
need to wait until a winter evening nor look 
high in the southern sky to find it. The system is 
here now and is serving users throughout the 
campus, greatly expanding and speeding up 
bibliographic access to a large segment of the 
vast UCLA Library collections. It is the latest 
and brightest constellation in the larger galaxy 
of tools available throughout the Library to aid 
the user in gaining access to information about 
the Library’s collections. 


See Pages 58-63 
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The UCLA Library Catalogs: E Pluribus Unum 


In this issue of UCLA Librarian, particularly 
as a guide to faculty, students, staff, and other 
members of the UCLA community, we will de¬ 
scribe in some detail the current state of the 
Library’s various tools of bibliographic access, 
how and when to use them, and how they inter¬ 
relate. Particular emphasis will be given to the 
online library information system and its mi¬ 
crofiche products, which are daily transforming 
the way in which patrons use the Library and 
which are increasing dramatically the breadth, 
depth, and speed of access which users have to 
essential information about library resources. 

The bibliographic tools available in the UCLA 
Library describing and locating its holdings are 
found in three physical forms: The computer, 
microfiche lists, and cards. Taken together these 
form an essential and related complex of library 
catalogs which each user must become familiar 


with and use in order to accomplish simple or 
in-depth research in an efficient manner. Within 
these forms are the following “catalogs”: 

Computer: ORION (the UCLA Library on¬ 
line information system) 

Microfiche Lists: UCLA Catalog Supple¬ 
ment (Authors/Titles) 
UCLA Serials Lists 
UCLA: Subjects 

Cards: The various UCLA Library card cata¬ 
logs 

Access to information about holdings of the 
libraries of all nine University of California 
campuses is provided through MELVYL (the 
University of California Online Union Catalog). 


What is ORION? 


In 1977 the University Library began creating 
a machine-readable database of bibliographic 
records for materials added to the Library’s col¬ 
lections. In 1980 and 1981 the database was 
developed into the Library’s Technical Process¬ 
ing System. During the past twenty-four months 
the UCLA Library, an eighteen-member library 
system, has utilized this growing database as the 
basis for the development and implementation 
of a large-scale, campus-wide online informa¬ 
tion system, which is now called ORION. The 
system consists of several modules, one of 
which is the Technical Processing System 
which has replaced the Library’s manual 
methods of ordering new materials, checking in 
new serial issues, claiming missing items, 


scheduling binding, and maintaining fiscal con¬ 
trol over the collections budget. 

Through its various products and the control 
which it maintains over the production of these 
products, ORION makes it possible for library 
users to have more complete and more current 
information than ever before about the Library’s 
holdings, including the latest information on 
the receipt of periodical issues, and about mate¬ 
rials on order or in process of being added to the 
collections. This has been accomplished 
through the application of automated tech¬ 
niques to the Library’s acquisition and catalog¬ 
ing functions. 


How Does the Library User Have Access to the Information in ORION? 


There are now available four methods of ac¬ 
cess to the information in ORION through 
name, title, and subject searches. 

(1) ORION by Yourself (THE LATEST DEVEL¬ 
OPMENT!): Beginning with Fall Quarter, 1982, 
Library users now have direct online access to 
ORION, the UCLA Library online information 


system, from public terminals installed in sev¬ 
eral libraries on the campus. In the first phase of 
a program to implement and expand self-service 
access to the information in ORION, terminals 
for the public have been installed in the follow¬ 
ing nine libraries: Architecture & Urban Plan¬ 
ning, Biomedical, Chemistry, College, Educa¬ 
tion & Psychology, Engineering & Mathematical 
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Sciences, Law, Management, and the University 
Research Library. 


For users in the Library, copies of “Brief 
Guide to Searching ORION: The UCLA Library 
Information System” (Library Users’ Guide) are 
available at each ORION terminal. Reference 
librarians will be happy to provide assistance 
with searching procedures and in the interpre¬ 
tation of records. 

(2) ORION through a Reference Librarian: On¬ 
line access to ORION is also available through 
terminals located at reference desks throughout 
the University Library system. Users may re¬ 
quest reference librarians to consult ORION for 
the most current information about library hold¬ 
ings. This service has been available since late 
1981. 

(3) ORION for OAC Users: The University Li¬ 
brary and the Office of Academic Computing 


(OAC) recently announced (see the July/August 
issue of UCLA Librarian, pp. 50-51) that access 
to ORION is now available from any of the 
nearly 1,000 terminals on campus which are 
connected to the IBM 3033 computer on which 
ORION operates. Any user with an OAC ac¬ 
count can search the Library’s online database, 
and furthermore dial-up access is available from 
home or office terminals and computers. Copies 



of “Brief Guide to Searching ORION: The UCLA 
Library Information System” (OAC Users’ 
Guide) are available at reference desks through¬ 
out the Library and at the Office of Academic 
Computing. 

(4) User Access to Microfiche Lists: Library users 
have access to three microfiche lists containing 
the information in ORION: UCLA Catalog 
Supplement, UCLA Serials List, and UCLA: 
Subjects. 


General Rule for Library Research 


Users should always remember that they may 
need to consult both ORION or its microfiche 
products and the card catalogs. Which to choose 
or whether to consult both will depend on the 
type of information being sought, the date of 
publication of the material, and the date the 
material was acquired and cataloged for the Li¬ 
brary. 

In general, users should consult the various 
UCLA Library catalogs according to the follow¬ 
ing “rules of thumb”: 


For information about books published prior 
to 1981: Consult the Card Catalog and ORION 
(or the microfiche UCLA Catalog Supplement 
and UCLA: Subjects). 

For information about books published in 
1981 or after: Consult ORION (or the Catalog 
Supplement and UCLA: Subjects). 

For information about serials: Consult 
ORION (or the UCLA Serials List and UCLA: 
Subjects) and the Card Catalog. 
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• However, it is essential to remember that 
as of now records for most materials re¬ 
ceived in the Library, regardless of date of 
publication, will appear only in ORION 
and its microfiche products. Cards for 
these materials are no longer being filed in 
the card catalogs. Thus, a copy of a book 
published in 1912 but only recently ac¬ 
quired by the Library will appear only in 
ORION and the Catalog Supplement, not 
in the card catalog. 

Naturally, as with any rule, there are some 
exceptions. For example, the computer equip¬ 
ment cannot at the present time accommodate 
non-Roman alphabet characters and therefore 
records for materials in certain languages will 
continue to be filed in the card catalogs. In ad¬ 
dition, information about the new location of 


some materials which have been moved from 
campus libraries to the Stack Annex in 
Inglewood is usually noted in ORION and its 
microfiche products rather than in the card cata¬ 
log. 

Thus, to repeat the general rule as broadly as 
possible, users who wish to conduct a thorough 
search of the library’s holdings will need to con¬ 
sult both the Card Catalog and ORION (or the 
microfiche UCLA Catalog Supplement, UCLA 
Serials List, and UCLA: Subjects). However, as 
the ORION database continues to grow, through 
the acquisition of new materials and the retro¬ 
spective conversion of the records of 
previously-acquired materials, most users will 
find the ORION database or its microfiche 
products to be the most efficient place to start 
their searches. 


UCLA 

Catalog 

Supplement 

(Authors/Titles) 



The microfiche UCLA Catalog Supplement 
provides author and title access to all books, 
microform, monographs, phonodiscs, video¬ 
tapes, etc. (all non-serial materials) pub¬ 
lished in 1981 and since, and to many published 
prior to 198 1, which have been or are being 
acquired by the Library and are cataloged, in 
process, received, or currently on order. At the 
present time over 150,000 monographs are 
listed. It also provides brief records of serials by 
main entry or title. The author and title entries 
are arranged in a single alphabetical sequence. 


New microfiche lists of the Catalog Supple¬ 
ment are produced periodically and may be 
found with microfiche readers near all public 
service desks throughout the Library. 

For items listed in the Catalog Supplement 
the library locations (or intended locations) are 
noted below the bibliographic citation (e.g., 
URL, College, Biomed, Stack Annex, Music, 
etc.) with one of five possible statuses of the 
book in the library system, as follows: 
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(1) A regular call number (e.g., PR 4149 
B44t), which indicates the book is shelved 
with other fully-cataloged books. 

(2) Another type of sequential number (e.g., 
X2 445 779, NBS 3 151 411, B5687, or 20 
GER 500 0362), which indicates the book 
is partially cataloged and shelved in a 
special location. 

(3) In Process, which indicates the book is in 
process of being cataloged. 

(4) Received, which indicates when the book 
was acquired by the Library. 


(5) Ordered, which indicates when the book 
was ordered. 

UCLA readers, if interested in any book which 
is on order, received, or in process, may fill out a 
form (“UCLA Library Rush Processing Re¬ 
quest”) at the appropriate library reference desk, 
asking to be notified when an ordered book is 
received, or to have it held, or requesting that a 
book in process be expedited for immediate use. 

Books designated as being in the Stack Annex 
may be applied for at the loan desk of the library 
which owns the book. 


UCLA Serials List 


The UCLA Serials List is a microfiche listing, 
produced periodically, located with microfiche 
readers near all public service desk throughout 
the Library. It includes records of most periodi¬ 
cals, newspapers, and other serial materials cur¬ 
rently received by the Library, or which have 
recently ceased publication. In addition, it in¬ 
cludes many records for older serial publica¬ 
tions no longer received currently which have to 
date been converted to machine-readable form 
as part of the Library’s effort to create a compre¬ 
hensive computerized catalog of serial mate¬ 
rials. 


40,000 of the titles. Each month detailed hold¬ 
ings information is added to over 1,000 more 
titles. 


• Readers should always consult ORION or 
the UCLA Serials List first for the most 
complete and current location and hold¬ 
ings information on currently-received 
serial publications. Holdings information 
on current serials and any information on 
new serial titles are no longer being rec¬ 
orded in the card catalogs and appear only 
in ORION and the Serials List. 


At the present time there are approximately 
65,000 titles in this list. Each record shows all 
campus locations for the titles represented, 
while detailed holdings information for titles at 
each location is fully represented in nearly 


If, on the other hand, a reader is seeking in¬ 
formation on an older serial which is likely to 
have ceased publication, then both ORION (or 
the Serials List ) and the Card Catalog should 
be consulted. 


UCLA: Subjects 

UCLA: Subjects is a microfiche listing, pro¬ 
duced periodically, located near all public serv¬ 
ice desks throughout the Library. It provides 
subject entries for all titles listed in the Catalog 
Supplement and the Serials List. 

A subject entry for a book is followed by a brief 
description of the book, including call number 
and owning library. For a serial title, the subject 
entry is followed by the title only and the reader 
is referred to the UCLA Serials List for full lo¬ 
cation and holdings information. 


UCLA Librarian is issued for the University 
community, the Friends of the UCLA Li¬ 
brary, and other friends of the University by 
the Administrative Office, University of 
California Library, Los Angeles, 90024. 

Editor 

James R. Cox 

Contributors to this issue 
Ruth B. Gibbs Dan Tonkery 

James R. Cox James Davis 
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The Card Catalogs 


The card catalogs in each of the libraries 
provide information about most materials in 
these collections which were published prior to 
1981. 


The University Research Library catalog 
serves not only as the catalog of most of that 
library’s collections, but also as a nearly- 
complete union catalog of most of the holdings 
of the entire University Library system through 
1980. It lists books and many (but not all) peri¬ 
odicals in the various libraries according to the 
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following arrangements: (1) Materials in the 
University Research Library and the William 


Andrews Clark Memorial Library are listed by 
authors or other main entries, titles, series, and 
subjects; and (2) materials in the other campus 
libraries are usually listed in the union catalog 
only by the main author, while periodicals are 
listed by title. All categories are combined in a 
single alphabetical arrangement. The library 
holdings of the English Reading Room and the 
University Elementary School are not included 
in the union catalog. 

Wherever you are consulting a card catalog on 
the UCLA campus, if the catalog card shows a 
classification or “call” number in the upper left 
hand corner without designation of a particular 
library location, this means that the book is 
owned by the library in which that catalog is 
located. If the catalog card shows the name of 
another campus library in the upper left hand 
corner, either by itself or above a call number, 
this indicates that the book is part of that li¬ 
brary’s collection. 

Old temporary cards or slips for some uncata¬ 
loged books, either reproductions of the order 
slips or photocopies of title pages, will also be 
found filed in the University Research Library 
catalog, by author or other main entry. The 
books represented by these cards are shelved in 
the Stack Annex and may be requested at the 
University Research Library Loan Desk. 


MELVYL: The University of California Online Union Catalog 


MELVYL is the automated union catalog of 
many of the holdings of the libraries on the nine 
University of California campuses. It is under 
development by the Division of Library Auto¬ 
mation (DLA) in the University’s Systemwide 
Office of Library Plans and Policies. A prototype 
of this online catalog is presently available to 
UCLA Library patrons through terminals lo¬ 
cated near reference desks in the Architecture & 
Urban Planning, Biomedical, Chemistry, Col¬ 
lege, Engineering & Mathematical Sciences, and 
the University Research Libraries. 

Designed to provide computer access to in¬ 
formation about the library resources of all nine 
University of California campuses, this catalog 
is an evolving system which at the present time 


contains approximately 733,000 records of 
monograph titles cataloged by the nine library 
systems between 1976 and December 31, 1980. 
It is important to note that these 733,000 records 
represent only 1,300,000 of the 18,000,000 vol¬ 
umes in the University of California Library sys¬ 
tem. Furthermore, serial titles and holdings and 
information on non-print materials are not yet 
included in this database. Plans are underway to 
enlarge the database by the addition of more 
records sometime in the Spring of 1983. 

Instructions for use of MELVYL appear on the 
terminal screens and are also found in Users’ 
Guides adjacent to the terminals. Reference li¬ 
brarians at each terminal location may be con¬ 
sulted for assistance in using this online catalog. 
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MELVYL is available to users regularly from 8 
a.m. to 5 p.m. Monday-Friday. Access may also 
be possible during other hours of the week when 
the computer, located in Berkeley, is not being 
utilized for testing and further development of 
the system. 

MELVYL does not replace ORION, its micro¬ 
fiche products, and the card catalogs in the 
UCLA Library system. Rather, it duplicates the 
records of books added to our collections be¬ 
tween 1976 and the end of 1980, and provides 
access to information about many materials 
added to the other University of California li¬ 
braries during the same period. A title which 
MELVYL indicates is held by one or more other 
University of California libraries may in fact also 


be held by UCLA; our copy would not appear in 
MELVYL at this time if it had not been cataloged 
in the time period mentioned above. For this 
reason MELVYL users should never conclude 
that UCLA does not hold a title merely because it 
is not included in that data base. The UCLA 
Library’s ORION database, the Catalog Sup¬ 
plement, the Serials List, UCLA: Subjects, 
and/or the card catalogs should always be con¬ 
sulted for the most up-to-date information 
about UCLA holdings. 

It is particularly important for UCLA faculty 
and students to do this before concluding that 
an interlibrary loan request must be placed for 
an item they do not find in MELVYL. 



Catalog 

Assistance 


Assistance in the use of the UCLA Library’s 
complex of computer, microfiche, and card cata¬ 
logs, and in the use of MELVYL is always avail¬ 
able. Reference librarians on duty at reference 
desks throughout the Library system are able to 
provide general orientation to the Library’s cata¬ 
logs as well as assist with specific and detailed 
search problems. Library staff are anxious to be 
of help and users are encouraged to seek that 
help without hesitation whenever they are un¬ 
able to locate needed materials, or indeed before 
they begin a research project. 

Information stations are maintained near the 
card catalogs in two libraries for the provision of 
personal assistance in the use of ORION, the 
microfiche catalogs, and the card catalogs. 
The Catalog Information Station in the Univer¬ 
sity Research Library is staffed during regular 
session from 10:00 a.m. to 4:00 p.m., Monday 
through Saturday, and from 1:00 to 5:00 p.m. on 


Sundays. In the Biomedical Library the Hold¬ 
ings Information Station is open from 10:00 a.m. 
to 4:00 p.m., Monday through Friday. Brief tele¬ 
phone inquiries about holdings can be accepted 
as time permits. The Catalog Information Sta¬ 
tion may be called at 825-7143 to have a check 
made of the union catalog. The number for cata¬ 
log information in the Biomedical Library is 
206-8016. 

Future issues of UCLA Librarian will report 
on continuing developments in bibliographic 
access to information in the UCLA Library and 
will alert readers to changes expected in the 
future, as the “new UCLA Library catalogs” ex¬ 
pand and improve to serve all of our users. 

R.B.G. 

D.T. 

J.R.C. 
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Darwin-Wedgwood Connexion in Research Library 


Sybille Bedford, in her biography of Aldous 
Huxley, wrote of “a particular and self- 
conscious enclave, a class within a class, the 
governing upper middle—an elite, an intellec¬ 
tual aristocracy made up of a handful of 
families—Trevelyans, Macaulays, Arnolds, 
Wedgwoods, Darwins, Huxleys—who had pro¬ 
duced a number of extraordinary and diversely 
gifted individuals whose influence, although 
they never confused themselves with the actual 
nobility, upon nineteenth-century England had 
been tremendous.” 


ment supporting the Trent and Mersey Canal, 
one of his Royal Society papers, and selections 
from volumes of his letters. 

The second generation of Wedgwoods is rep¬ 
resented by material relating to John, founder of 
the Royal Horticultural Society; to Thomas, “the 
inventor of photography” and patron of Col¬ 
eridge; and to the second Josiah, whose letter to 
the author of Coleridge’s obituary, Thomas De 
Quincey, corrects a statement in Tait’s Edin¬ 
burgh Magazine about Thomas. 


It seemed worthwhile to note some of the con¬ 
tributions of two of these families in an exhibi¬ 
tion observing the centenary of Charles Dar¬ 
win’s death, for Charles’s mother, Susannah, 
was the daughter of the first Josiah Wedgwood; 
his wife, Emma, was the first Josiah’s grand¬ 
daughter; and his sister Caroline married the 
third Josiah, Emma’s brother. 

Charles’s grandfathers, Erasmus Darwin and 
Josiah Wedgwood, were friends and members of 
the Birmingham Lunar Society; the exhibit be¬ 
gins with material showing the breadth of their 
activities. Examples of Erasmus’s poetry, the 
guide for educating young women that he wrote 
for his daughters “the Misses Parker” and an 
unpublished letter diagnosing and prescribing 
treatment for kidney stones are included, as are 
the record of Josiah’s testimony before Parlia- 


Charles’s generation also included Francis 
Galton, Erasmus’s grandson by his second mar¬ 
riage and a sampling of his writings on travel, 
fingerprints, and eugenics (a word Galton 
coined) is shown. The range of Charles’s re¬ 
search, from hisBeagie journal and his Glen Roy 
paper (“I am ashamed of it”) to his study of 
expressions and of orchids is displayed, along 
with some of Hensleigh Wedgwood’s etymolog¬ 
ical work which Skeat specifically acknowl¬ 
edged. 

A color-coded chart of the familial relation¬ 
ships, printed by Marian Engelke, fills one en¬ 
tire exhibit case and helps to explain who was 
what to whom. The Darwin-Wedgwood Connex¬ 
ion will be on display in the University Research 
Library through October 15. 

J.D. 


Current Library Exhibitions 


In the University Research Library (Main 
Lobby): The Darwin-Wedgwood Connexion, an 
exhibition observing Charles Darwin’s Cente¬ 
nary (1809-1882). On display through October 
15. 

In the University Research Library (Depart¬ 
ment of Special Collections): The Dance.of the 
Dead, an exhibition of books, ephemera, and 
broadsides from the 16th to the 19th centuries. 
On display through November 7. 


In the Biomedical Library: The Biomedical Li¬ 
brary: Resources, Services, and Facilities. On 
display from September 28 through November 
26. 

In the Rubsamen Music Library: From Broad¬ 
way to L.A.: The American Musical Theater, an 
exhibition of music, books, posters, programs 
and photographs from more than eight decades 
of our country’s musical theater history. 

On display through October 31. 
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Do You Remember? 


1924 


1935 


“On Guard for the People” 

THE MEN 


For President 



Copyright 1922. John A.Qlandar 

Manitowoc. Win. 


ROBERT M. LA FOLLE1TE 

“The Tribune of the People" 

Sixty-nire years young. Bom 
in Wisconsin. Educated a t Uni¬ 
versity of Wisconsin. Married. 
Four children. District Attor¬ 
ney. 1880-84. Representative 
in Congress 1885-91. Governor 
of Wisconsin. 1901-05. United 
States Senator. 1906-29. Elected 
in 1922 by largest majority ever 
given any candidate in State. 


For Vice President 



BURTON K. WHEELER 

“ The Scourge of Corruption ' 

Forty-two years old. Born in 
Massachusetts. Educated at 
University of Michigan. Mar¬ 
ried. Five children. Member 
Montana Legislature. 1911-13. 
U. S. District Attorney, by ap¬ 
pointment of Pres. Wilson. 1913- 
18 (resigned). United States Sen¬ 
ator, 1923-29. Elected by people 
against machine opposition. 


“Fearless and Incorruptible” 


La Follette-Wheeler Progressive Headquarters 
Hotel Morrison. Chicago. III. 


P ROPOSITION No. 1 — VOTE YES 

R emember the false promises of the L. A. Railway 
all these years. 

^^nly by voting YES on Proposition No. 1 can the 
P ublic get away from the terrible unjust service 

o f these rattling, creaking, screaming street cars. 

S tand for justice and choose your own mode of 
transportation. 

ncrease service, save money and time, 
hink of riding in a modern up-to-date motor coach 
nstead of waiting all day for an out-of-date street car. 
ur money and time is valuable. Let’s save it. 
^|ew deal for the riding public. 

N 


ow is the time to start. 


O ur women and children can wait for jitneys at the 
curb and not be killed in the traffic. 

1st for JUSTICE, JOBS and JITNEYS 

T.._ I- KOEK Daily 9i15>9i30 a.m.i 2*2il5 p.m. KFWB Sunday. May 5, 7 to 7*15 p.m. 

1 linP 111 Ifll KTM Monday, May 6, 9.30 to 9:45 p.m. 

All VIA K MPC Sunday and Monday. May 5 and 6, 6:15 to 6:30 p.m. 


The Campaign Materials 
Collection in the 
Public Affairs Service 


Jogging the Memory and Serving Research 


See Page 66 
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Collection Highlights Sixty Years of Campaigns 


In this lively election year, library users 
should be aware of the extremely valuable and 
growing collection of campaign materials 
which is housed in the Public Affairs Service 
(Room A-4510, University Research Library). 

Arranged in a series of pamphlet files under 
the general heading Campaigns, Political, and 
subarranged by date and further by office, issue, 
or candidate, the collection contains materials 
from almost every election year back to 1920. It 
is particularly strong for campaigns from the 
1940’s to the 1980’s. 

The collecting of campaign literature as pri¬ 
mary research material began here in the former 
Bureau of Governmental Research (later Insti¬ 
tute of Government and Public Affairs) Library, 
under the discerning eye of Dorothy Wells, Bu¬ 
reau Librarian, who began to gather these 
ephemeral materials from near and far. The Bu¬ 
reau’s collections were brought under the ad¬ 
ministration of the University Library in 1962 
and in 1970 were consolidated physically with 
the Library’s documents collections when the 
Public Affairs Service was inaugurated in Unit II 
of the University Research Library. A series of 
energetic librarians, in addition to Dorothy 
Wells, have continued (with the help of numer¬ 
ous donors) to nurture and build this 
collection—Ann Mitchell, Roberta Medford, 


and Joyce Toscan, Public Affairs Service Non- 
Governmental Organizations Librarian, who 
currently watches over the campaign materials. 

The collection provides a panoramic view of 
key issues and candidates, winners and losers, 
across a period of more than sixty years, a num¬ 
ber of which were years of some ferment. The 
focus of the collection is on campaign materials 
(flyers, brochures, publicity releases, ballot 
measures, pamphlets, etc.) relating to California 
and Los Angeles candidates and issues, and on 
national Presidential elections. Materials on 
elections in other states are collected only if the 
candidates or issues are of unusual importance 
to the national scene. 

As election activities intensify in 1982, con¬ 
tributions of leaflets, flyers, and brochures from 
the June primary election and the November 
General Election, for permanent retention in the 
collection, will be greatly appreciated by the 
Public Affairs Service. Campaign materials are 
among the most ephemeral of publications. 
Once the campaign activities are over, the 
printed records simply disappear, never to be 
seen again. An invaluable research resource is 
thus lost. We urge our readers to donate any and 
all of these materials which they might collect. 

E.E., J.T., & J.R.C. 


Norman Dudley Retires 


A large group of his many friends and col¬ 
leagues from within the Library and from the 
campus community came together on October 
22 at the Sunset Canyon Recreation Center to 
honor Norman Dudley, Assistant University Li¬ 
brarian for Collection Development, who is re¬ 
tiring (October 31) after more than eighteen 
years of service to the UCLA Library, the Uni¬ 
versity of California, and the library profession. 

Norman came late to librarianship and in a 
comparatively short time achieved distinction 
in the field of acquisitions and collection devel¬ 
opment not only on this campus, but among his 
professional colleagues throughout the state 
and in the national and international arenas. 


A native of Los Angeles, Norman graduated 
from Harvard University in 1948 and soon es¬ 
tablished himself in a successful business ca¬ 
reer, first in banking, as a production control 
manager, and then from 1955 to 1963 as Vice- 
President and General Manager of California 
Mercury Record Distributors, Inc. 

However, he left all that in 1963, drawn to 
librarianship by the irresistible magnetic forces 
of books, Lawrence Clark Powell, and the UCLA 
Library, and entered UCLA’s School of Library 
Service (as it was then called), gaining the 
M.L.S. with the famous class of 1964, of which 
he was President. 
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Joining the UCLA Library staff as a beginning 
Reference Librarian in the College Library in 
June of 1964, Norman was immediately sec¬ 
onded to temporary duty as an Administrative 
Intern in the Library Administrative Office to 
help with the myriad details related to the 
completion of Unit I of the new University Re¬ 
search Library. He returned to his College Li¬ 
brary reference duties in September of 1964, and 
barely a year later (November, 1965) he was ap¬ 
pointed head of the Acquisitions Department, a 
post he held for nearly five years. 

On July 1, 1970, Norman was appointed the 
UCLA Library’s first Assistant University Li¬ 
brarian for Collection Development, then a 
newly created position with campus-wide re¬ 
sponsibility for the coordination and monitor¬ 
ing of selection policies and procedures. In this 
capacity he has presided over the growth of the 
UCLA Library collections from just under 3 
million volumes in 1970 to more than 4,800,000 
volumes in 1982. He was assisted in this by a 
corps of bibliographers whose involvement in 
the collection-building process here at UCLA 
grew under his leadership to a point where they 
were able to cover virtually all areas of the Uni¬ 
versity Research Library’s collections. During 
this twelve-year period Norman also took a 
leadership role in the building and strengthen¬ 
ing of cooperative collection development pro¬ 
grams within the University of California, 
through his work with his fellow Collection De¬ 
velopment Officers on the other eight campuses. 
Especially noteworthy have been his efforts in 
the University’s unique Shared Acquisitions 
Program. 

In addition to his library and University serv¬ 
ice, Norman has served the American library 
profession with particular distinction during 
his many years of active involvement in the af¬ 
fairs of the American Library Association. He 
has been a member of many committees and task 



groups and is the author of numerous profes¬ 
sional articles and reviews. In 1977/78 he 
served as President of the Resources and Tech¬ 
nical Services Division of the Association, a rec¬ 
ognition by his professional peers of the high 
regard in which he was and is held. 

It will be difficult to imagine the UCLA Li¬ 
brary system without Norman’s genial guidance 
and friendship (and, indeed, American Library 
Association meetings and Arrowhead Confer¬ 
ences without his deft and musical hands at the 
piano!) 

R.S. 


Miyakawa Papers Given to UCLA Library 


The University Research Library has recently 
received an important addition to its holdings 
on Japanese American studies in the Depart¬ 
ment of Special Collections with the donation 
by Mrs. Kikuko Miyakawa Packness of the pa¬ 
pers of the late Professor T. Scott Miyakawa, the 
first Director (1962-1965) of the Japanese Ameri¬ 


can Research Project at UCLA. Professor 
Miyakawa, Emeritus Professor of Boston Uni¬ 
versity and the University of Massachusetts at 
Boston, died on August 2, 1981. 

Professor Miyakawa was born on November 
23, 1906, in Los Angeles, the eldest of three 
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children of Japanese parents. After attending 
public schools in California, he enrolled at 
Cornell University, where he received a degree 
in Mechanical and Industrial Engineering in 
1929. Unable to secure employment in this field 
in the Depression years, Professor Miyakawa 
took a job as manager of the New York office of 
the Southern Manchurian Railroad Company, as 
many Nisei with bilingual ability did in those 
difficult years. In this capacity he conducted 
basic social and economic research on Asian 
and Western societies, while also completing 
course work toward a Ph.D. degree in sociology 
at Columbia University. 

At the outbreak of World War II, Dr. Miyakawa 
went to work for the New York Emergency 
Committee for Japanese Americans and the Ja¬ 
panese American Citizens League to counter 
propaganda from west coast racists who were 
pressing to have all Americans of Japanese an¬ 
cestry evacuated and interned in concentration 
camps. Thus, he began a life-long commitment 
to liberal causes and organizations, including 
the Americans for Democratic Action (A.D.A.), 
on whose national and state boards he served. 

His career at Boston University spanned three 
decades, beginning in 1946. His 1951 doctoral 
dissertation, subsequently published by the 
University of Chicago Press under the title Prot¬ 
estants and Pioneers, was considered a model of 
historical sociology. His other works included 
Pioneers of Japanese-American Trade, East 
Across the Pacific, and numerous articles and 
reviews. 

Professor Miyakawa was an active member of 
the American Sociological Association and its 
Committee on the Status of Racial and Ethnic 
Minorities in Sociology, the Asian American 
Studies National Conference Panel, and numer¬ 
ous other scholarly societies and institutes. In¬ 
deed, it was Professor Miyakawa’s scholarly 
commitment and conviction that prompted him 
to persuade leaders of the Japanese American 
Citizens League to organize a project to study 
the history of Japanese Americans and to collect 
documentary materials relating to the history of 
Japanese immigration to the United States. The 
result of his effort was the inauguration of the 
Japanese American Research Project at UCLA in 
1962 with a substantial grant from the Japanese 
American Citizens League, a grant supplemented 
by later ones from the Carnegie Corporation 


(1964) and the National Institute of Mental 
Health (1966). During his term as Director 
(1962-1965), he directed a national survey study 
which gathered data from over 4,000 first, sec¬ 
ond, and third generation Japanese Americans. 
The project also established at the UCLA Library 
a permanent archive of Japanese American doc¬ 
uments, the largest collection in the United 
States of materials on the study of Japanese 
immigration to America and of Japanese Ameri¬ 
cans. It is a legacy Miyakawa bequeated not only 
to Japanese Americans but to all Americans. 

After Professor Miyakawa retired at Boston 
University in 1972, former students called him 
to the University of Massachusetts at Boston as a 
visiting professor, and then entrusted him with 
the chairmanship of the Sociology Department 
there, a position he held until 1978. In 1980 he 
became emeritus for the second time. At the 
time of his death he was finishing a book enti¬ 
tled The New York Japanese and the Develop¬ 
ment of the U.S.-Japan Trade, 

In addition to five hundred volumes of books 
on Japanese and Chinese history and culture, 
and on Asian American studies, the Miyakawa 
papers contain numerous valuable personal pa¬ 
pers including twenty document boxes of JARP 
materials gathered while he directed the project, 
diaries and oral history tapes of prominent Issei 
on the East coast, documents and research ma¬ 
terials used in his writing of The New York 
Japanese and the Development of the U.S.- 
Japan Trade (some documents dated from the 
1850’s and the 1880’s), biographical materials of 
Jokichi Takamine and Kiyoshi Kawakami, the 
original manuscript of his unfinished book, as 
well as his personal papers collected while he 
was Chairman of the Sociology Department at 
the University of Massachusetts at Boston. 

Mr. Yasuo Sakata, a long-time associate of 
Professor Miyakawa and the co-author of his 
final work has said, “Dr. T. Scott Miyakawa, 
who had done so much to record what others 
had experienced, did not leave a memoir to tell 
the story of his own fascinating life. Fortunately, 
however, his family has donated his personal 
papers to the UCLA Library to become part of the 
Japanese American Research Project Collection. 
To include him in the history of Japanese Amer¬ 
icans that he set out to write is a task he willingly 
left to us to perform. It will, indeed, be a great 
honor for us to perform this task.” r -H T 
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Portraits 

of 

"Minita" 

by 

Edward 

Weston 



Vs-OuiV YV^-\ 


The UCLA Library has recently had the great 
good fortune to receive a gift of two photo¬ 
graphs, with a third one on deposit, of Mina 
Cooper taken by Edward Weston in 1929. These 
are a particularly interesting addition to the fine 
Weston collection in the Department of Special 
Collections, since they are not only beautiful 
images of a lovely young woman, but they are 
images heretofor known only to the friends and 
family of the subject. 

Herbert Arthur Klein, Mina Cooper’s hus¬ 
band, long-time member of the Friends of the 
UCLA Library, and the generous donor of the 
portraits, has said in an article: “. . . Minita . . . 
was a nickname affectionately given her by the 
photographer Edward Weston. He had set up his 
studio and residence in Carmel at the start of 
1929, had met Mina at a party, had been much 
taken with her appeal and appearance, and had 


made several superb portraits of her, probably 
the first portraits of his own choosing that he 
made in his magnificent Carmel Period.” 
(Robinson Jeffers Newsletter, no. 161, July 1982, 
p. 7). 

In Weston’s Daybook on March 6, 1929, he 
wrote that he was quite pleased and excited to be 
back at work, that he had done a full day of 
printing and “. . . finally, a negative of Mina— 
the first done in Carmel (this time). It is very 
much Mina, the first negative I made of her— 
done the moment she sat down to wait my prep¬ 
aration. I was prepared—saw her and have her.” 

But it was Klein who won her. She married 
him in 1932 in Germany while he was corre¬ 
spondent for the Chicago Tribune. During their 
many years together they collaborated on eight 
books, among them a definitive work on Kathy 
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Kollwitz, a book on Solomon’s Temple, a much 
admired work on Peter Breugel, the elder, a de¬ 
lightful and faithful translation of Wilhelm 
Busch’s Hypocritical Helena, and an anthology 
of surfing called Surf’s Up, no doubt inspired by 
living at Malibu. 

Some of Herbert Arthur Klein’s papers are 
already in the Department of Special Collections 
and he continues to add to the archive. He is at 
present working on a memoir of Mina, who died 


in 1979, based upon the letters they exchanged 
during the years of their courtship when they 
were part of the circle that included Lawrence 
Clark Powell, Jake Zeitlin, Paul Jordan Smith, 
Robinson Jeffers, and Edward Weston. 

We are pleased, proud, and deeply touched 
that Herbert Klein has wished to share with 
UCLA and the scholarly world these beautiful 
portraits of his beloved wife. 

H.B. 


Memoir of Early Japanese-American Figure in California 


The memoir of the late Chiba Toyoji (1881- 
1944), a prominent Issei figure in California dur¬ 
ing the early years of this century, has been added 
to the Japanese American Research Project Col¬ 
lection in the Department of Special Collections 
of the UCLA Library. The original memoir con¬ 
sists of two handwritten volumes entitled Chiba 
Toyoji Iko (The Posthumous Writings of Chiba 
Toyoji), which were dictated shortly before his 
death. Although the memoir covers Chiba’s stu¬ 
dent days and the circumstances surrounding 
his departure from Japan, the bulk treats of his 
life in California, with a focus upon the many 
people he encountered in his agricultural activ¬ 
ities and campaign against the Japanese exclu¬ 
sion movement. A native of Miyagi Prefecture in 
Japan, Chiba resided in California from 1906 to 
1921. He was a graduate of Miyagi Prefecture 
Agricultural School and Waseda University. 
From 1908 to 1916 he was on the staff of the 
Nichibei Shimbum and was closely associated 
with its founder and publisher, Abiko Kyutaro. 
From 1909 he edited the Hokubei Noho, a 
monthly journal devoted to the promotion of 
Japanese immigrant agriculture. In 1916 he as¬ 
sumed the post of Executive Director of the Ja¬ 
panese Agricultural Association of California 
and edited its official monthly, theKaschu Chuo 
Ndkai Geppo. In 1921 he returned to Japan and 


eventually resettled in Manchuria. Throughout 
his American sojourn Chiba was active in every 
aspect of the development of Japanese immi¬ 
grant agriculture and in the Issei struggle 
against Japanese exclusion. 

Together with the Hokubei Noho and Kashu 
Chuo Ndkai Geppo, the memoir offers a wealth 
of information and insights into early Issei his¬ 
tory. It is indispensable for all Japanese- 
American history researchers, particularly for 
those engaged in research on Japanese immi¬ 
grant agriculture and the Issei struggle against 
the exclusion movement. The memoir pre¬ 
sented to the Library in the form of a one-volume 
photocopy was the gift of the author’s eldest 
son, Chiba Ko, who lives in retirement in 
Kamakura, Japan. A former Japanese diplomat, 
whose last post was that of Japanese Ambassa¬ 
dor to Brazil, he was born in San Francisco in 
1909 and was raised there until 1921. He retains 
fond memories of his American “roots” and still 
follows the activities of Japanese-Americans 
with great interest. 

Yuji Ichioka 

Research Associate 

Asian American Studies Center, UCLA 


The Center for Research Libraries Serves Scholarship 


The UCLA Library, together with the libraries 
on the other campuses of the University of Cali¬ 
fornia, is a member of the Center for Research 
Libraries, located in Chicago, Illinois, a non¬ 
profit organization operated and maintained by 
its 188 member institutions for the purpose of 
increasing the number and kinds of library ma¬ 


terials available to their users for research. From 
its beginning in 1949, the Center’s policy has 
been to acquire, by purchase, gift, or exchange, 
those materials not readily available in the 
members’ own collections whose use can be 
shared without handicap. 
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The Center’s holdings, now totalling more 
than 3 million volumes, consist of a wide vari¬ 
ety of collections which are organized by sub¬ 
ject, format, country of origin, or issuing agency, 
and special access is offered to certain catego¬ 
ries of materials in these collections. As an ex¬ 
ample, the Center will attempt to provide in 
microfilm any archive or the run of any newspa¬ 
per, U.S. or foreign, which is requested by a 
member to satisfy a patron’s actual present re¬ 
search need, whether or not this material is cur¬ 
rently part of the Center’s collection. 

Among its holdings, the Center has a collec¬ 
tion of 14,000 current journal titles which are 
not heavily-used locally, but which are moder¬ 
ately to heavily-used nationally. Under its new 


program the Center plans to add to its journal 
collections both titles which are more heavily- 
used locally and which are more rarely held in 
North America. 

Furthering its ability to expand and improve 
its services to member institutions, the Center 
for Research Libraries has recently moved into 
its new $3 million facility. A listing and de¬ 
scription of all the collections and services 
available from it is contained in its handbook, 
copies of which are available for inspection in 
each of the campus libraries. Materials held by 
the Center may be requested at interlibrary loan 
service points throughout the UCLA Library. 

N.D. 


NEH Grant to College Library Staff Member: 
Sahagun Nahuatl Manuscript to be Translated 


Wayne Ruwet of the College Library Circula¬ 
tion Department was recently the recipient, 
jointly with Professor H. B. Nicholson of the 
Department of Anthropology, of a National En¬ 
dowment for the Humanities grant to complete 
the translation into English of Fray Bernardino 
de Sahagun’s “Primeros Memoriales.” Saha¬ 
gun, who went to Mexico in 1530, was chief 
among the Spanish priests who preserved the 
pre-Hispanic culture of Mexico and was re¬ 
garded as the great expert of the sixteenth cef- 
tury in Nahuatl, the language of the Aztecs, and 
the leading contemporary authority on the civi¬ 
lization of the Aztecs. 


Sahagun, usually referred to as the first great 
historian of the New World, is best known for 
his Historia General de las Cosas de Nueva Es- 
pafia (General History of the Things of New 
Spain), completed in Nahuatl in 1566 and trans¬ 
lated into Spanish in 1577. Sahagun’s 
“Primeros Memoriales” is the oldest surviving 
draft of the Historia, and was written in the 
Nahuatl language in Tepepulco, Hidalgo, from 
1559 to 1561. Existing in four chapters only in 
manuscript form, it has never been completely 
translated. The late scholar Thelma Sullivan 
began the English translation, which Mr. Ruwet 
and Professor Nicholson will complete with the 
aid of the NEH grant. Ruwet traveled to Madrid 
in August to examine the original manuscript, 
part of which is preserved in the Library of the 
Academia de la Historia and the other part in the 
Library of the Real Palacio. 

J.R.C. & T.K.F. 


Edgar Dorsey Taylor Woodcuts 

The Recent Acquisitions case in the Exhibit 
Room of the Department of Special Collections 
is graced presently with a sample of the work of 
Edgar Dorsey Taylor (1904-1978), a woodcut 
artist who grew up in Grass Valley, California, 
and came to teach at the University of Southerh 
California and live in the hills above Silverlake. 
His large body of work reveals his impressions 
of the human condition and of the world that he 
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saw around it, from Washington, D.C., to Baja 
California. The collection includes 240 original 
wood blocks plus proofs pulled from all of them. 
In addition, there are two elegant portfolios of 
prints with title leaves by the Plantin Press. As a 
research collection, the material provides in¬ 
sights into the life of the artist since it contains 
diaries, correspondence, and even some of 


Taylor’s childhood sketches. The collection has 
come to us as the gift of Edith Liu. The Library is 
planning to mount a major exhibition of 
Taylor’s work at an early date. In the meantime, 
this small sampling drawn from the collection 
will remain on display through November 30. 

H.B. 


Library Staff in Print and Program 


Michael Randall, Assistant Head of the Se¬ 
rials Department, has contributed an article en¬ 
titled “Popular Serials” to a collection of essays 
entitled The Serials Collection: Organization 
and Administration, edited by Nancy Jean 
Melin (Pierian Press, 1982). 


Margaret McKinley, Head of the Serials De¬ 
partment, is the author of “A Cooperative Se¬ 
rials Data Conversion Project in California,” a 
contribution appearing in The Management of 
Serials Automation, edited by Peter Gellatly 
(Haworth Press, 1982). 


Current Library Exhibitions 


In the University Research Library (Depart¬ 
ment of Special Collections): The Dance of 
Death: Impressions of Mortality, an exhibition 
of books, ephemera, and broadsides from the 
16th to the 20th century. On display through 
November 30. 

In the College Library: Powell Library and 
Royce Hall, an exhibition including photo¬ 
graphs, architectural plans, and books. On dis¬ 
play through November 14. 

In the Biomedical Library: The Biomedical Li¬ 
brary: Resources, Services, and Facilities. On 
display through November 26. 

In the Law Library (A Level Reading Room): 

Recent Acquisitions for the David Bernard Me¬ 
morial Aviation Law Library, a special collec¬ 
tion established to commemorate David 
Bernard, a 1958 graduate of the UCLA School of 
Law. On display through November 30. 

In the Law Library (Main Entrance): An Ex¬ 
hibition of Writings in Memory of Donald G. 


Hagman (1932-1982), Professor of Law at UCLA. 
On display through November 30. 

In the Rubsamen Music Library & the Schoen¬ 
berg Hall Foyer: By George! By Gershwin! An 
Exhibition of Songs, Forgotten and Remem¬ 
bered, by the Renowned American Composer, 
from the Archive of Popular American Music. 
Presented in conjunction with the Gershwin 
Gala in Royce Hall, Wednesday, November 10, 
at 8:30 p.m. 

In the Rubsamen Music Library: Three Epics in 
Twentieth Century Music of Latin America, an 
exhibition prepared by Steve Loza, a graduate 
student in Music. On display from November 15 
through December 31. 

In the Wayland D. Hand Library of Folklore & 
Mythology (Center for the Study of Compara¬ 
tive Folklore & Mythology): People of the Rein¬ 
deer, an exhibition of the arts and crafts of the 
Lapps of Scandinavia. On display from Novem¬ 
ber 1, 1982 through January 28, 1983. 
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Collection of Historic Middle East Photographs Grows 



Flour mills in Alexandria in the 1880’s 

Holdings of historic photographs of the Mid¬ 
dle East in the Library’s Department of Special 
Collections have expanded recently as a result 
of the exhibition, The Photographic Heritage of 
the Middle East, held there earlier this year, and 
the interest which it generated. Coordination 
with local booksellers Kenneth Karmiole, Joan 
Perkal, and Lee Blackburn, and generous finan¬ 
cial assistance from the Von Grunebaum Center 
for Near Eastern Studies have brought about this 
increase in our holdings. Among the newly- 
acquired materials is a panorama of the city 
square of Alexandria from the studio of Bonfils, 
an important rarity because it pre-dates the 
British bombardment of 1882 and shows the 
original environment and structures including 
the equestrian statue of Muhammad ‘Ali, the 
obelisk, and Palace des Consuls. In addition, a 
documentary series showing the town of Port 
Said, Suez Canal installations, and ship traffic 
has been purchased. These eight photographs 
date from the 1880’s and are the work of a Greek 
photographer, Zangaki, who operated success¬ 
fully from Port Said during the Victorian era. 


Zangaki 

An incomplete album from the 1870’s, from 
the studio of Sebab and Jaoillier, depicts the 
capital city of Istanbul, its buildings, streets, and 
bridges. A group of fifty images portray Egyp¬ 
tian and Nubian villagers, showing in detail 
fashion distinctions and rural lifestyles. These 
images from the studios of both Bonfils and 
Zangaki date from the late 19th century. A gift to 
the collection from Mrs. Marguerite Doyle 
Smiley consists of twenty-seven turn-of-the- 
century stereoscopic views of Jerusalem and in 
particular the Biblical sites in the Holy City. The 
views were produced by photographers of Un¬ 
derwood and Underwood (the typewriter manu¬ 
facturer), a company which specialized in 
manufacturing views from throughout the 
world. All of these visual documents have been 
incorporated into the extensive photographic 
holdings of the Department of Special Collec¬ 
tions and may be seen in the Department’s read¬ 
ing room. 

D.S.W. 
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Jimmy & Dorothy Hakes Honored at Friends’ Luncheon: 

40 Years of the Westwood Book Store 


More than ninety members of the Friends of 
the UCLA Library and of the UCLA community, 
all friends of James and Dorothy Hakes, came 
together at a luncheon held in their honor on 
October 30 in the UCLA Faculty Center, spon¬ 
sored by the Friends. The happy gathering was a 
response to the invitation to join the Hakes at 
lunch “in admiration of their unique talents, in 
recognition of their contribution to the local cul¬ 
tural scene, in gratitude for more than 40 years’ 
service to UCLA, in appreciation of the 
Westwood Book Store, and in observance of its 
new site.” 

An informal program, presided over by 
Friends’ President Betty Rosenberg, verbalized 
the respect and affection felt by the UCLA com¬ 
munity for the Hakes personally and for the 
Westwood Book Store as an institution. Four 
speakers each reminisced warmly and enter¬ 
tainingly about Jimmy and Dorothy Hakes and 


the important, indeed invaluable, role they and 
their store have played and continue to play in 
the cultural history of UCLA and its environs. 

The debt of writers in the community to the 
Hakes and their store was a feature of the re¬ 
marks of Emmett Lavery. Joan Palevsky then 
spoke of the Westwood Book Store and the 
community, as she affectionately recalled her 
long association with it, first as a UCLA student, 
then as a long-time resident of Westwood. Pro¬ 
fessor Robert Kinsman, distinguished member 
of UCLA’s English faculty since the 1940’s, told 
of the importance of the Westwood Book Store 
to countless UCLA faculty members over the 
years. Finally, Professor Robert Vosper of UC¬ 
LA’s Graduate School of Library & Information 
Science, and former University Librarian, 
brought the viewpoint and respect of libraries 
and librarians to his reminiscences. 

J.R.C. 


Clark Library Notes: The 1982/83 Clark Professor Lecture Series 


Fashions in literary criticism wax and wane 
and even that which seems to abide does not. 
Thus the New Criticism must now be distin¬ 
guished as either the “new” New Criticism or 
the “old” New Criticism. Assuming that every¬ 
one knows of the former’s roots in the fertile 
imaginations of Derrida, Foucault, Barthes, et 
Gallic al and the sea changes it has undergone 
en route to New Haven and points west, I would 
like to do homage in passing to the old school by 
way of introducing readers of the UCLA Librar¬ 
ian to what promises to be a distinguished series 
of Clark Professor lectures for the 1982/83 aca¬ 
demic year. 

Arranged by Professor John Wallace of the 
University of Chicago’s Department of English, 
this year’s Clark Professor, the series is entitled 
“The Golden and the Brazen World: Papers in 
Literature and History, 1650-1800.” It opened 
on October 8 with the talk “Need Clio Quarrel 
with Her Sister Muses? The Claims of Literature 
and History” by Cleanth Brooks, Professor 
Emeritus of English at Yale University, a 
speaker who earned early fame as a leading 


American interpreter of the original New Criti¬ 
cism. The New Critics’ assault on traditional his¬ 
torical scholarship, the argument that the text 
should be interpreted without reference to the 
historical context or the author’s life, quickly 
spread from its English origins in the 1930s to 
this country, assuring steady bloodletting for 
several decades. Happily, the wounds now seem 
stanched: historical scholars more often than 
not are willing to agree that the text probably 
was intended to mean something and literary 
critics to concede that it was not conceived in a 
temporal and cultural vacuum (never mind how 
the “new” New Criticism clouds the whole is¬ 
sue). Surely the most lasting and positive result 
of the collision between the two schools was just 
this joint recognition, and so it seems particu¬ 
larly appropriate for a series whose theme is the 
necessary interaction between the historical and 
literary understanding to begin with Professor 
Brooks. 

In the remaining seven lectures this interac¬ 
tion will be considered from a range of perspec¬ 
tives by speakers in both disciplines. The first of 
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these (and the second lecture in the series) oc¬ 
curred on November 5 when Professor of Eng¬ 
lish Susan Staves of Brandeis University posed 
the question “Where is History but in Texts? 
Reading the History of Marriage.” 

On December 3 James K. Chandler, Assistant 
Professor of English at the University of Chicago, 
will address the topic “Wordsworth’s Reflec¬ 
tions on the Revolution in France.” Derek Hirst, 
Professor of History at Washington University, 
St. Louis, will bring the historian’s point of view 
on January 28, 1983, when he speaks on 
“Cromwell’s Public Face & Marvell’s First An¬ 
niversary.” 

“England in 1681: The Literary & Historical 
Perspectives” will be dealt with on February 25 
by Phillip Harth, Professor of English and 
Fellow, The Institute for Humanities, at the 
University of Wisconsin, Madison. Professor 
Harth will also be in residence at the Clark next 
spring as Senior Research Fellow. 

Edmund S. Morgan, Sterling Professor of His¬ 
tory at Yale University, will discuss “Arthur 
Miller’s The Crucible & the Salem Witch Trials: 
A Historian’s View” on March 25 in the sixth 
lecture of the series. On April 22 Professor of 
English Robert D. Hume of The Pennsylvania 
State University will speak on “Henry Fielding & 
the Politics of the Little Hay.” 

Finally, the eminent classicist and historian 
Arnaldo Momigliano, of the Scuola Normale 
Superiore in Pisa, will bring the series to a close 
on May 20 with a talk on “The Introduction of 
History as an Academic Subject and Its Conse¬ 
quences.” 

The Clark Library is happy to welcome a re¬ 
turning “alumnus” in the person of Professor 
Wallace: he has appeared previously as a 
speaker himself in two earlier Clark Professor 


series, Earl Miner’s in 1972 and Perez Zagorin’s 
in 1976; and during the spring of 1980 he was in 
residence at the Clark as Senior Research 
Fellow. Although his home base is the Univer¬ 
sity of Chicago, he has held a succession of fel¬ 
lowships, grants, and appointments as visiting 
professor, most recently an NEH fellowship in 
1980/81, and a visiting professorship at Wash¬ 
ington University, St. Louis, last fall. His pub¬ 
lished works include a number of articles, 
among them two studies, on Cooper’s Hill and 
on Dryden’s heroic plays, originally presented as 
Clark lectures. His book on Andrew Marvell, 
Destiny His Choice (1968), is an admirable study 
of how the political and cultural environment of 
Marvell’s day inevitably shaped his literary in¬ 
terests: it testifies to the correctness of his em¬ 
phasis on the relation between literature and 
history. 

In addition to organizing and presiding over 
the lecture series, Professor Wallace will con¬ 
duct a graduate seminar in the English Depart¬ 
ment at UCLA. However, the Clark Profes¬ 
sorship is primarily a research appointment, 
and he will spend most of his year in residence 
at the Library continuing his research on the 
concept of political obligations in Restoration 
drama, the subject of a book that he hopes to 
complete during his tenure here. Though Pro¬ 
fessor Wallace is living this year bare blocks 
from Venice and its fleshpots, the ghost of 
Robert Maynard Hutchins undoubtedly hovers 
about, insuring that the Life of the Mind will not 
be debauched by Southern California lotus- 
eaters. 

All seminars in the Clark Professor series con¬ 
vene at 2:00 p.m. Inquiries regarding them 
should be directed to: The William Andrews 
Clark Memorial Library, 2520 Cimarron Street, 
Los Angeles, California 90018, or by telephone 
to (213) 731-8529. 

T.F.W. 


Indian Political History Archives 


An Explanatory Guide to the B.G. Kher Papers 
(with Index), prepared by Anand Mavalankar of 
UCLA’s Department of Political Science, has 
been issued by that department, with support 
from the UCLA Council on International and 
Comparative Studies. This is the first of a series 
of explanatory guides to be prepared for Uni¬ 
versity Research Library microfilm collections 


of personal papers and diaries of selected pro¬ 
vincial political leaders in India who were 
prominent during that country’s nationalist 
movement. Charlotte Spence, the University 
Library’s Indo-Pacific Bibliographer, provided 
guidance and assistance in the preparation of 
the guide and index. 
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The B.G. Kher Papers are a rich source of data 
concerning the final phase of decolonisation in 
India, with particular reference to the develop¬ 
ment of legislative institutions, cabinet gov¬ 
ernment, party-government relations, and the 
political process in India. Kher was an eminent 
public servant in Western India and was active 
in the nationalist movement as well as in public 
life after independence. 

The original Kher Papers, which were repro¬ 
duced on microfilm for UCLA, are held in the 
Nehru Memorial Museum and Library in New 


Delhi. The UCLA Library’s film copies are 
housed in the Microfilm Reading Service in the 
University Research Library. Copies of these 
and other primary materials in the Nehru Li¬ 
brary were acquired for UCLA by Professor 
Richard Sisson of the Department of Political 
Science. They form part of the University Re¬ 
search Library’s more extensive collection of 
archival materials, mostly on microfilm, dealing 
with late nineteenth and early twentieth century 
South Asian political history. 

J.R.C. & A.M. 


Gift of Britannica Ninth in Fine State 


The Reference Department staff and users of 
the University Research Library’s reference col¬ 
lection now have another reason to be grateful to 
their friend and colleague, Norah E. Jones, Head 
of the Technical Services Department. She has 
generously presented to the collection, from her 
grandfather’s personal library, an exquisitely- 
preserved copy of the great ninth edition of the 
Encyclopaedia Britannica. The beautiful 
twenty-four volume set, bound in leather and 
with handsome endpapers, replaces a tattered 
and imperfect copy. Daniela Moneta of the 
Technical Services Department had artistically 
reinforced the fine bindings so they will with¬ 
stand reference use, and we have every expecta¬ 
tion that this heirloom set will outlast our refer¬ 
ence volumes of more recent vintage. The Uni¬ 


versity Library bookplate in each volume reads: 
From the Library of T. M. Cutler, Dartmouth, 
Nova Scotia. 

Those who have consulted the ninth edition 
of the Britannica, renowned for its scholarly 
articles, may remember that living persons were 
not included in the biographies. In 1878, there¬ 
fore, when the ninth edition was published, 
Elizabeth Barrett Browning received a glowing 
tribute which referred to her as “the most dis¬ 
tinguished poet of her sex that England has pro¬ 
duced.’’ One must wait until the eleventh edi¬ 
tion of the Britannica, however, to find her hus¬ 
band, Robert, so honored. 

A.H. 


Collison on Foreign Language Dictionaries 


Dictionaries carry meanings far beyond their 
word definitions, according to UCLA’s Profes¬ 
sor Emeritus Robert Collison (Graduate School 
of Library & Information Science) in his new 
book A History of Foreign-Language Dictionar¬ 
ies (London, Deutsch, 1982). Mr. Collison, also 
former head of the UCLA Library’s Reference 
Department, believes that “general failure to 
give dictionaries their due is a great pity, for 
they collectively provide a detailed historical 
background to the development of individual 
nations and communities that has never been 
properly explored.” In this latest work, which 
omits English-language dictionaries, Mr. Colli¬ 


son observes that dictionaries reflect national 
characteristics and that “no dictionary could be 
totally bad, for it enshrined at least something of 
a nation’s character and spirit.” 

The Reference Department in the University 
Research Library has received A History of For¬ 
eign Language Dictionaries and also has re¬ 
ceived Kenya, another volume in the World 
Bibliographies Series of which Mr. Collison is 
Editor-in-Chief and, for this latter work, com¬ 
piler. (See UCLA Librarian for September, 
1981). 

M.M. 
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Support for Bibliographic Projects 


The Gustave E. von Grunebaum Center for 
Near Eastern Studies, always a generous sup¬ 
porter of library acquisitions and programs, has 
announced the awarding of research grants to 
support two UCLA Library projects. Funding has 
been made possible through the Center’s Na¬ 
tional Endowment for the Humanities Chal¬ 
lenge Grant which is designed to encourage and 
strengthen area studies commitments. 

One grant has been awarded to aid in process¬ 
ing a significant backlog of Armenian language 
publications, currently accessible only through 
temporary author-title entries (the Armen.TATE 
Collection). A part-time assistant will catalog 
this material under the supervision of Armenian 
Studies Librarian Gia Aivazian. The UCLA Li¬ 
brary’s Armenian holdings have grown under 
Ms. Aivazian’s guidance to become one of 
America’s most distinguished resources in this 
field. The current grant will help to enhance 
bibliographic access to this collection which 
now totals more than 18,000 volumes. 

A second Center grant is supporting Near East 
Bibliographer Dunning Wilson and James Mac- 
caferri, a doctoral candidate in the Department 
of History, in the preparation of a bibliographic 


essay on the pioneering Arabic script printer, 
Ibrahim Miiteferrika. The essay will include a 
checklist of his imprints, a complete collection 
of which is available in the Department of Spe¬ 
cial Collections. Miiteferrika, Hungarian by 
birth, became a liaison officer to the Turks in 
1691 and later a convert to Islam. He moved to 
Istanbul imbued with an interest in presenting 
new ideas through publishing. Although He¬ 
brew, Greek, and Armenian script printing in 
Istanbul pre-dated Miiteferrika, his printing 
house established in 1727 was the first Arabic 
script press (Turkish was written in the Arabic 
script until the language reform of 1929 when a 
Latin alphabet was adopted). Miiteferrika con¬ 
centrated his efforts on the production of books 
concerned with secular learning including his¬ 
tory, geography, physics, cartography, and lan¬ 
guages. Seventeen titles were issued by the 
press during the period from 1727 to 1740. UC¬ 
LA’s collection, which includes all seventeen, 
some in multiple copies, was obtained through 
the efforts of Andreas Tietze, formerly Professor 
of Turkish at UCLA and now director of Institut 
fur Orientalistik at the University of Vienna. 

D.S.W. 


Powell Library on Cover of American Libraries: 

‘America's Library Heritage” Series 


UCLA photographer Norman Schindler’s 
handsome color portrait of the Powell Library, 
framed beautifully by the rounded arches of 
Royce Hall, graces the cover of the October 1982 
issue of the American Library Association’s 
publication, American Libraries. The beautiful 
Lombard Romanesque structure, the first build¬ 
ing constructed on the UCLA campus (1929), 
was chosen to complete the “America’s Library 
Heritage” cover series by American Libraries, 
which began in January 1981. The series cele¬ 
brated what its editor refers to as “a national 
treasure: America’s thousands of beloved com¬ 
munity libraries.” 

In the final number of the series eleven of the 
most interesting and dramatic American library 
heritage stories are told, many describing build¬ 
ings of types which will never be built again, but 


all telling of the “intimate connections between 
the libraries and the communities they have 
grown with.” 


UCLA Librarian is issued for the University 
community, the Friends of the UCLA Li¬ 
brary, and other friends of the University by 
the Administrative Office, University of 
California Library, Los Angeles 90024. 

Editor 

James R. Cox 

Contributors to this issue 
Dunning S. Wilson Thomas F. Wright 
James R. Cox Anand Mavalankar 
Ann T. Hinckley Mona McCormick 
Norah Yeh Ik-Sam Kim 
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Raymond Soto, Reference Librarian in the 
College Library, wrote the portion of the article 
devoted to the Powell Library. In it he elo¬ 
quently expresses the special sentiment which 
students and staff have for the building, named 
in honor of Lawrence Clark Powell, UCLA’s 
University Librarian from 1944-1961 and found¬ 


ing dean of its library school. 

Other western library buildings featured in 
this final issue of the series include the Harrison 
Memorial Library (1927) in Carmel and the 
Pasadena Public Library (also 1927). 

J.R.C. 


Gifts to Ethnomusicology Archive 


Recently the Ethnomusicology Archive in the 
Department of Music received two gift record 
sets containing Oriental music. The first set, 
entitled A Special Album of Chinese Folk Mu¬ 
sic, consists of fifteen LP recordings with 173 
selections. Produced by Folk Music Research 
Center and Chinese Folk Arts Foundation in 
Taiwan, the album is edited by Hsu Tsang- 
heuei. Notes in Chinese and English are printed 
on the slipcase of each recording. The titles of 
the individual records reflect current yet dimin¬ 
ishing musical traditions found in Taiwan: the 
folk minstrel music of various solo performers 
and dialectal groups; music of several aborigi¬ 
nal tribes; and regional classical music includ¬ 
ing dialect speakers. 


The second set, entitled The Art ofYagi Keiji, 
received through Ikuko Yuge, Lecturer in the 
UCLA Department of Music, is a monumental 
collection of eleven LP albums containing 
shamisen and koto music. Thirty’three songs 
with shamisen, koto, and/or shakuhachi ac¬ 
companiment are provided, representing the 
major jiuta and sokyoku repertoire from the 17th 
through the early 20th centuries. The beauti¬ 
fully printed booklet in 24 pages provides de¬ 
tailed information on each work, including the 
composer, record notes author, historical back¬ 
ground, documents, sources, tuning, texts, and 
interpretation. 

N.Y. 


Oriental Library Receives Grant from Japan Foundation 


The Japan Foundation earlier this year 
awarded a grant of funds from its 1982-1983 
Library Support Program to the Richard 
Rudolph Oriental Library in response to a pro¬ 
posal from UCLA. The grant of $3,000, matched 
by funds from the Library, has made it possible 
for the Oriental Library to acquire Meiji Nenkan 
Fuken Tokeisho Shusei (A Complete Collection 
of the Statistical Annuals of the Respective Pre¬ 
fectures of Japan in the Meiji Era, 1873-1912), in 
500 reels of microfilm. 


This set, representing approximately 2,030 
volumes and 800,000 pages, contains all of the 
annual statistical reports of the forty-seven pre¬ 
fectures in Japan during the Meiji Period. Re¬ 
search in Japanese studies at UCLA has been 
greatly enhanced by this acquisition which is an 
important resource of essential information on 
prefectural governments. 

I.-S.K. 


Library Staff in Print and Program 


In the fourth edition of William Katz’s Maga¬ 
zines for Libraries, a widely-used buying guide 
and reference tool for librarians, Michael 
Randall, Assistant Head of the Serials Depart¬ 
ment, has written the section devoted to General 
Fiction and Detective Magazines, and Margaret 
McKinley, Head of the Serials Department, has 
compiled the General Interest Section. 


Russell Shank, University Librarian, has been 
elected to a two-year term (1982-1984) on the 
Board of Trustees of the Freedom to Read Foun¬ 
dation. The foundation is a separate corporation 
which works in close liaison with the American 
Library Association to promote and protect 
freedom of speech and freedom of the press. It 
emphasizes protection of the public right of ac- 
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cess to libraries and the support of the right of 
libraries to collect and make available any crea¬ 
tive work they may legally acquire. The founda¬ 
tion supplies legal counsel and otherwise sup¬ 
ports libraries and librarians suffering injustices 
due to their defense of freedom of speech and of 
the press. 

In addition, Dr. Shank’s article “IFLA, ALA, & 
Issues in International Librarianship” appeared 
in the July, 1982, issue of Library Journal. 

Dunning Wilson, Near East Bibliographer, is 
Editor of MELA Notes, the thrice-yearly publi¬ 
cation of the Middle East Librarians Associa¬ 
tion. 


Ann T. Hinckley, Head of the Reference De¬ 
partment, has published “Reference Adminis¬ 
tration in a University Library: A Personal 
View” in The Reference Librarian, no. 3 (Spring 
1982). The article has also been published in a 
collection of articles from the same journal 
edited by Bill Katz and Ruth A. Fraley, Refer¬ 
ence Services Administration and Management 
(New York, The Haworth Press, 1982). 

Ruth B. Gibbs, Associate University Librarian 
(Research & Instructional Services) is 1982/83 
Chair of the Public Services Directors of Large 
Research Libraries Discussion Group of the 
American Library Association. 


Current Library Exhibitions 


In the University Research Library (Main 
Lobby): The Darwin-Wedgwood Connexion, an 
exhibition observing Charles Darwin’s Cente¬ 
nary (1809-1882). On display through January 
14, 1983. 

In the University Research Library (Depart¬ 
ment of Special Collections): The Dance of 
Death: Impressions of Mortality, an exhibition 
of books, ephemera, and broadsides from the 
16th to the 20th century. On display through 
December 31. 

In the College Library: Modern Latin-American 
Literature: Perspectives on a Changing World. 
On display through February 10, 1983. 

In the Art Library: An Exhibition of Artifacts 
displayed in connection with the course Art 55 
(Africa, Oceania, and Native America). On 
display through December 15. 

In the Biomedical Library: The Biomedical Li¬ 
brary: Resources, Services, and Facilities. On 
display through December 15. 


In the Law Library (A Level Reading Room): (1) 

Recent Acquisitions for the David Bernard Me¬ 
morial Aviation Law Library, a special collec¬ 
tion established to commemorate David 
Bernard, a 1958 graduate of the UCLA School of 
Law. On display through December 31. ( 2) Polit¬ 
ical and Election Memorabilia, the personal col¬ 
lection of 3rd year Law student James E. Rogan. 
On display through December 31. 

In the Law Library (Main Entrance): An Ex¬ 
hibition of Writings in Memory of Donald G. 
Hagman (1932-1982), Professor of Law at UCLA. 
On display through December 31. 

In the Rubsamen Music Library: Three Epochs in 
Twentieth Century Music of Latin America, an 
exhibition prepared by Steve Loza, a graduate 
student in Music. On display through December 
31. 

In the Wayland D. Hand Library of Folklore & 
Mythology (Center for the Study of Compara¬ 
tive Folklore & Mythology): People of the Rein¬ 
deer, an exhibition of the arts and crafts of the 
Lapps of Scandinavia. On display through Janu¬ 
ary 28, 1983. 
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Landmark Medical Incunabula to Biomedical Library 

Pietro d’Abano’s Conciliator and Tractus de Venenis (1472) 
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Biomedical Library Acquires Medical Incunabula 


Acquisition of an incunable is always an ex¬ 
citing and noteworthy event for a university li¬ 
brary, and most particularly is this true when 
the early printed work is singularly rare and 
important. With endowment income from the 
Franklin E. Murphy, M.D., Fund, the Biomedi¬ 
cal Library has recently acquired just such a 
volume, and in this case the excitement is even 
greater because the volume contains two medi¬ 
cal incunables, both works of Pietro d’Abano. 
The principal work, his Conciliator differ- 
entiarum philosophorum et precipue 
medico rum, published in Mantua in 1472, is not 
only a splendid example of early printing, but is 
a landmark work in the history of medicine. The 
UCLA copy is one of only three of this rare edi¬ 
tion recorded in North America. The others are 
at McGill University and Yale University. Sev¬ 
eral bibliographies mention the existence of a 
1471 edition published in Venice, but authori¬ 
ties now agree that this edition is a “ghost” and 
that the Mantua edition of 1472 is, in fact, the 
first edition. The UCLA copy is of special added 
interest for the light it sheds on the history of 
medicine and printing, because it was owned by 
a fifteenth-century Venetian physician, 
Nicolaus Gupalatinus, who covered its pages 
with notes (see cover illustration). 

Pietro d’Abano (or Peter of Abano) was an 
influential and learned physician, teacher, and 
astronomer of the late thirteenth and early four¬ 
teenth century. Born in Abano, near Padua, 
about 1250, he was a major figure in the devel¬ 
opment of fourteenth century medical thought. 
After travelling to Greece and Constantinople, 
he studied philosophy, mathematics, and med¬ 
icine at the University of Paris. Upon comple¬ 
tion of his studies he returned to Padua to teach 
at the university, an event which Fielding Garri¬ 
son in his History of Medicine described as 
marking the rise of the school of Padua. Ralph 
Major in his History of Medicine stated that 
“Peter of Abano was the first professor to give 
Padua a wide reputation among the learned.” 

Pietro d’Abano was a compiler and translator. 
Among his major works were the Conciliator 
differentiarum philosophorum et precipue 
medico rum (finished in 1310) and the Lucidator 
astronomiae (also written in 1310), the latter 
reputed to have been the most important 


astronomical treatise written in fourteenth cen¬ 
tury Italy. Pietro was well respected as an 
astrologer and physician, but his depth of 
knowledge and interest in astrology and math¬ 
ematics caused his orthodoxy to be suspect. He 
was brought to trial by the Inquisition, at first 
unsuccessfully in 1306 and then again in 1316, 
when he died before the trial was completed. 
The Inquisition condemned him posthumously. 

Among other important contributions, Pietro 
underscored in the Conciliator the Platonic- 
Galenic dictum that the center of all sensation 
and motor functions resided in the brain, which 
contrasted with contemporary Aristotelians 
who defended the notion that the heart con¬ 
trolled nervous function. A seminal work in the 
history of medicine, like Vesalius’sFabrica and 
Harvey’s De motu cordis (first editions of which 
also occupy a proud place in the Biomedical 
Library’s collection), Pietro’s opus magnum in¬ 
augurated a new period in medical thought. The 
Conciliator introduced the use of pure scholas¬ 
tic methodology into medicine, and thus 
marked the beginning of the application of theo¬ 
logical argumentative techniques to medical 
disputations. 

The Conciliator contains over two hundred 
questions or “Differences.” Its medieval charac¬ 
ter is revealed in its preface where Pietro tells us 
he divided his work, like the Trinity, into three 
parts. Part one, containing the ten universal 
medical questions, deals with the general or es¬ 
sential principles of medicine. In Differences 
11-110, Pietro discusses medical theory. The 
remaining Differences are devoted to questions 
concerning medical practice. 

A rigid format, recalling Thomas Aquinas’s 
scheme of argumentation, is maintained 
throughout the individual Differences. First, the 
problem is stated, and any doubtful terminology 
explained. Then the views of past authorities on 
the questions are reviewed. In the third part, the 
true solution is reached, and the reasons for it 
are established. Finally, any contradictory opin¬ 
ions or hostile objections are refuted. 

A substantial volume of 364 folio pages, the 
Conciliator was printed in Mantua by two Ger¬ 
man partners who had recently come to Italy, 
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Johannes Vurster, from Kempten near Basel, and 
Thomas of Hermannstadt, from Transylvania. 

On seven leaves at the end of the bound vol¬ 
ume is Abano’s separate Tractus de venenis (On 
Poisons), 1472, probably included because it 
was found in the manuscript which Vurster 
used for the Conciliator. De Venenis has been 
described by Fielding Garrison and Thomas 
Morton (Medical Bibliography, 1970, no. 2070) 
as “one of the earliest of the important treatises 
on toxicology, and one of the finest, typographi¬ 
cally, of medical incunabula.’’ The monograph 
is divided into six sections which classify 
poisons into mineral, vegetable, and animal 
substances. Specific poisons and their actions 
are discussed, as well as the methods by which 
the poisons can harm or kill. Ways to avoid 
poisoning, symptoms, and antidotes are also de¬ 
scribed. A final section covers the bezoartic or 
magical virtues which were reputed to have 
been effective against poisons. 


taken by the new invention. He contributed 
prefaces to printed editions of two authors. His 
commendatory letter to Johannes Mesue’s De 
medicinis universalibus, printed by Clement of 
Padua at Venice in 1471, gives us our sole 
knowledge of Clement who was the first Italian 
to become a printer. The printing press had 
come to Venice only in 1469, but Nicolaus al¬ 
ready had a proposal, in 1471, for Clement to 
print a digest of the Aphorisms of Avicenna 
which Nicolaus had prepared the previous year. 
However, the plan came to naught. 

Nicolaus, however, was not through with the 
printing press. He was a disciple of the learned 
scholar Theodore of Gaza (ca. 1400-1479) and 
refers to him in an annotation in the Conciliator 
(fol. 138v) as “preceptor noster.’’ Nicolaus wrote 
the preface to Theodore’s translation of Aris¬ 
totle’s Problemata, printed by Johann Reinhard 
(or Rothmann) at Rome in 1475. In the preface 
Nicolaus again refers to himself as a Venetian 
physician and to Theodore as a learned old man. 


Not long after the Conciliator was published, 
the volume now owned by the Biomedical Li¬ 
brary was acquired by Nicolaus Gupalatinus, 
who annotated it thoroughly. Nicolaus, who 
doubtless witnessed the coming of the printing 
press to Italy in his native Venice, was much 


Little in addition is known of Nicolaus 
Gupalatinus, save what is revealed by his anno¬ 
tations in the Conciliator. They form an exten¬ 
sive apparatus to the volume and include a 
running marginal index referring to authors and 
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S.R.I., Count of Auersperg, the Austrian city 
which lies northeast of Venice, and it became 
part of the library of the house of Auersperg in 
Ljubljana, the “Fuerstliche Auerspergische 
Fideicommisbibliothek.” It remained in place to 
the present day when at some point it moved to 
Uruguay. When the library was sold at 
Sotheby’s in June, 1982, by Senhor. German 
Mailhos and Senhora Johanna Auersperg de 
Mailhos, the Conciliator came into possession 
of the Los Angeles rare book firm, Zeitlin & Ver 
Brugge, from whom the Biomedical Library was 
pleased to acquire it. 

Professor Ynez Viole O’Neill 
Professor Richard Rouse 
Alison Bunting 


subjects cited in the text. Nicolaus has supplied 
four diagrams, one of which was taken from a 
manuscript of Aristotle’s De Meteoris. Numer¬ 
ous problems are set forth in the margins in 
schematic form, and there are a number of more 
extensive comments. The annotator added the 
initials left blank by the printer, supplied run¬ 
ning headlines to the book, and foliated it. All 
this was done in a neat humanist script with 
italic features. The longer comments merit care¬ 
ful reading. They should tell us something 
about Nicolaus’s interests and positions on con¬ 
troversial topics of his day. 

This beautiful volume, containing two 
incunables important to the history of medicine 
and printing, is still in its original brown calf 
binding, with blind stamps of Italian rope mo¬ 
tifs, over boards. At one time it had four bosses 
on the front and back covers, and clasps buck¬ 
ling from front to back on the three edges. 

The post-fifteenth-century provenance of the 
Conciliator is obscure, but it apparently did not 
move far from its original home until recently. 
In 1656 it belonged to Wolfgang Engelbert, 


Front cover photograph: Differentia XXXVIII, with Gupalatinus’s 
annotations, deals with the principal members of the body. Pietro’s 
sources, cited in the text, are abbreviated in the left margin, as for 
example, Galen, the Stoics, Avorroes, the Platonists, Plato, Avicenna. 
In the bottom margin, on the left, a diagram illustrating the localiza¬ 
tion of the soul’s faculties appears. Intelligence is assigned to the 
brain, concupiscence to the heart, and natural functions to the liver. 
On the right, the spirits, which are the soul’s instruments, are 
localized as follows, the animal spirits in the brain, the vital spirits in 
the heart, and the natural spirits are divided in two; those regulating 
the alimentary or nutritive function placed in the liver, and those 
concerned with the generative function, in the testicles. 


Lorraine Mathies Retires: 

Three Decades of Library Service 


Dr. Lorraine Mathies, Head of the Education & 
Psychology Library since 1964, retired on De¬ 
cember 28 after more than 31 years of distin¬ 
guished service to the University Library, to the 
University of California, and to the professions 
of librarianship and education. 

Lorraine joined the staff of the Graduate Read¬ 
ing Room, then part of the Reference Depart¬ 
ment, as a Senior Library Assistant on July 30, 
1951. She had received her Bachelor of Arts 
degree in Library Science from the University of 
Denver in 1948 and had been employed as Doc¬ 
uments Librarian at Occidental College. In 1953 
she transferred to the staff of the newly-founded 
Education Library as a Principal Library Assist¬ 
ant and in the following year was appointed as a 
professional librarian. Thus virtually her entire 
career as a librarian has been associated with the 
growth of the Education Library from its incep¬ 
tion. 

In 1964 Lorraine was appointed Head of the 
Education Library, just at the beginning of the 


period of its greatest diversification and expan¬ 
sion, which she played a crucial role in direct¬ 
ing. First, early in 1964, the Physical Education 
Department’s reading room was closed, and 
primary responsibility for library service to the 
faculty and students of the Department of 
Kinesiology was assumed by the Education Li¬ 
brary. 

Then in 1965 the Education & Psychology Li¬ 
brary was established and even more significant 
expansion of the responsibilities of the original 
Education Library took place, including a major 
relocation of library services from Moore Hall to 
Room 390 in the Powell Library Building, its 
present site. The task was faced of providing the 
full scope of library service to the Psychology 
Department, requiring the selection and transfer 
of nearly 10,000 volumes of psychology mate¬ 
rial from the University Research Library. Dur¬ 
ing the years following concerted attention had 
to be given to upgrading the entire psychology 
collection and service to the Department of Psy¬ 
chology, as well as to responding effectively to 
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the changing and expanding needs of the Grad¬ 
uate School of Education. 

Again in 1971, Dr. Mathies was called on to 
lead her library into new and expanded fields of 
service, as it assumed responsibility for housing 
the collection and providing library services for 
the English as a Second Language Program. 

Thus, during the first seven years of Dr. 
Mathies’s headship, she was called upon not 
only to plan and implement library services to 
the expanding program of the Graduate School 
of Education, but to give detailed attention to 
myriad library requirements in connection with 
the addition of three major new services. This 
growth was handled with consumate skill and 
devotion by Lorraine with her characteristic 
care and systematic methods, her high profes¬ 
sionalism, and above all her ability to view the 
needs of her library in the total context of the 
campus library system. 

In these more than thirty years, over the entire 
span of Lorraine’s career at UCLA, the Educa¬ 
tion & Psychology Library’s collections have 
grown from less than 1,000 borrowed books and 
journals, and services which were oriented on a 
very personal level to the needs of one depart¬ 
ment. Today, with 130,000 volumes, 2,500 se¬ 
rial subscriptions, 420,000 units of microcopy, 
and thousands of ephemeral materials, the Edu¬ 
cation & Psychology Library is a remarkable ex¬ 
ample of an inter-disciplinary service. Its at¬ 
tainment of this status and reputation stands as a 
tribute to Dr. Mathies—to her skill, knowledge, 
imagination, patience, superb service orienta¬ 
tion, her understanding of the nature of inter¬ 
disciplinary academic pursuits, and her devo¬ 
tion to the library system as a whole. 

Through all of this, characteristically, Lor¬ 
raine did not devote herself merely to her own 
library. Her long service to the University Li¬ 
brary and to the School of Education through 
distinguished committee and task group work 
has been an inspirational example to a series of 
administrators and fellow staff members over 
many years. Few members of the staff have per¬ 
formed in this area so consistently, willingly, 
selflessly, and effectively. To her committee 
work over the years she brought skill, thought, 
knowledge, informed comment, insight, and a 
deep awareness of the needs of the various li¬ 
brary units and of faculty and students. The 


results of her efforts were invariably valuable 
and organized information and sound recom¬ 
mendations which have consistently benefited 
the Library and the University as a whole. 

In one of her most significant contributions, 
Dr. Mathies was involved in the earliest plan¬ 
ning for the use of online computer reference 
services at the UCLA Library and provided lead¬ 
ership to this important effort since 1971. She 
was importantly involved in the early planning 
for online services here and after their general 
implementation throughout the library system 
in 1976 she developed in the Education & Psy¬ 
chology Library one of the fastest growing and 
most productive online searching operations in 
the library system. 

In addition to her library and University serv¬ 
ice, Dr. Mathies has over her long career estab¬ 
lished a most distinguished record of profes¬ 
sional achievement and, indeed, reknown na¬ 
tionally and internationally. In 1962-1963, on 
leave from UCLA, she was appointed College 
Librarian of the Federal Advanced Teachers 
College in Lagos, Nigeria, and charged with the 
responsibility of developing a library reflecting 
the curricula of a new institution in a develop¬ 
ing country, as well as the interests of an inter¬ 
national staff. While there she also served as a 
library consultant to the Nigerian Ministry of 
Education and the Nigerian National Library 
Commission. 

In her most significant national contribution, 
Lorraine was Co-Investigator and Associate Di¬ 
rector of the ERIC Clearinghouse for Junior Col¬ 
lege Information from 1966 to 1969. From its 
inception the Clearinghouse was established at 
UCLA as a joint project of the Graduate School of 
Education, the University Library, and the U.S. 
Department of Education for the development of 
a center for information on junior colleges in 
association with the Educational Resources In¬ 
formation Center. Lorraine was responsible for 
organizing the unit, selecting staff, and develop¬ 
ing procedures. She was instrumental in mov¬ 
ing the project from UCLA’s grant proposal for 
the creation of such an organization within a 
framework of a national scope to a fully opera¬ 
tional status. Her outstanding professional 
achievements in the development and imple¬ 
mentation of the ERIC Clearinghouse have been 
of inestimable value to the UCLA Library, to the 
University, and to the professions of education 
and librarianship nationally. 
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Dr. Mathies also has held numerous offices 
and positions of leadership in the Educational 
and Behavioral Sciences Section of the Associ¬ 
ation of College & Research Libraries, American 
Library Association, culminating in the Chair¬ 
manship of the Section in 1974/75. Finally, she 
established over many years a distinguished 
national reputation among her professional col¬ 
leagues for her scholarly research and bibliog¬ 
raphic work, which has influenced reference 
and education libraries and their collections 
throughout the country. 

Throughout all of these years and areas of 
achievement she also found time, energy, and 
commitment to obtain the Master of Arts in Edu¬ 


cation (1957) and the Doctorate of Education 
(1967), both at UCLA. 

I join Lorraine’s many colleagues and friends 
here and elsewhere in congratulating and salut¬ 
ing her upon her retirement. Her three decades 
of outstanding contributions to the Library, the 
University, and to her profession have exempli¬ 
fied to the highest degree that very special entity 
which has become widely known over the years 
as the “spirit of UCLA Library service.” In fur¬ 
ther recognition of this Lorrarine will be hon¬ 
ored at a reception to be,held from 5:00-7:00 
p.m. on Friday, January 21,1983, in the Rotunda 
of the Powell Library. 

R.S. 


UCLA’s Oral History Program Has New Director 


Dale E. Treleven has been selected to succeed 
Ronald Grele as Director of the UCLA Oral His¬ 
tory Program in the Department of Special Col¬ 
lections. Since 1974 Mr. Treleven has served as 
Wisconsin’s State Oral Historian, when he was 
chosen to establish and direct the state’s oral 
history program at the Wisconsin Historical 
Society in Madison. He served the Society as 
Project Associate for the History of Wisconsin 
Series from 1966 to 1971 and was Research Di¬ 
rector of the Department of Family Medicine, 
University of Wisconsin-Madison, 1971-1974. 

Mr. Treleven received a B.S. in Secondary 
Education, summa cum laude, from the Uni¬ 
versity of Wisconsin-Oshkosh. He obtained his 
Master’s degree in United States History and 
continued with doctoral work at the University 
of Wisconsin-Madison, where he was also a re¬ 
cipient of the University’s Ford and Forbes Fel¬ 
lowships. 

During his tenure as State Oral Historian 
in Wisconsin, Mr. Treleven’s activities have 
been wide ranging. In addition to building the 
most distinguished midwestern oral history 
program, he provided instruction in oral history 
methodology for students at the University 
Wisconsin-Madison. He served as consultant for 
many individual and community research and 
oral history projects in the state, and served as 
History Consultant to the Education Committee, 
Wisconsin Federation. He taught a series of oral 
history regional workshops throughout the 
state, sponsored by the Wisconsin Council for 



Local History. He also taught oral history 
courses in the Extension Program of the Uni¬ 
versity of Wisconsin and served as Oral History 
Consultant for the Wisconsin Humanities 
Council. 

Mr. Treleven’s commitment to the develop¬ 
ment of a statewide oral history program at the 
Historical Society included securing funding 
from private and public sources to support 
Society-sponsored oral history projects. He co- 
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ordinated all Society oral history activities, in¬ 
cluding projects on politics, business, agricul¬ 
ture, rural life, labor and ethnicity. While 
developing these projects, he identified, evalu¬ 
ated, and collected personal papers and organi¬ 
zational records for the Society’s permanent col¬ 
lections. 

Mr. Treleven has been active in the affairs of 
the Oral History Association and has presented 
papers at its annual meetings. In addition, he is 
active in the Canadian Oral History Association 


and is a member of the Organization of Ameri¬ 
can Historians and the Agricultural History So¬ 
ciety. He has published articles in the field of 
oral history and American history and presently 
serves as Equipment Review Editor for the In¬ 
ternational Journal of Oral History. 

We look forward to Mr. Treleven’s arrival in 
early January and to the continuing growth and 
development of UCLA’s Oral History Program 
under his leadership. 

J.V.M. 


Library Staff in Print and Program 


Gloria Werner, Biomedical Librarian, is the 
author of an editorial on a recent report by the 
Association of American Medical Colleges en¬ 
titled Academic Information in the Academic 
Health Sciences Center: Roles for the Library in 
Information Management. Mrs. Werner’s edito¬ 
rial was published in the October 1982 issue of 
the Bulletin of the Medical Library Association. 

Thomas K. Fry, College Librarian, is the au¬ 
thor of “User Education at UCLA,” which ap¬ 
peared in the Bibliographic Instruction columns 
of College fr Research Libraries News for Octo¬ 
ber 1982. Mr. Fry’s article describes the new 
library instruction component of the UCLA 
course English 3 (Composition, Rhetoric and 
Language) which is required of all UCLA un¬ 
dergraduates during their first year. 

Esther Grassian, Reference Librarian in the 
College Library, has been appointed Local Ar¬ 


rangements Chair for the Association of College 
and Research Libraries/Bibliographic Instruc¬ 
tion Section Postconference to be held at UCLA 
on June 29-July 1,1983, following the American 
Library Association Annual Conference. 

Executive Vice Chancellor William Schaefer 
has asked Russell Shank to serve as a member of 
UCLA’s Committee on Public Lectures for the 
academic year 1982/83. 

Dr. Shank is also author of a review of Oroin 
Lee Shiflett’s “Origins of American Academic 
Librarianship,” which appeared in College and 
Research Libraries for September, 1982. 

Law Librarian Frederick E. Smith was a 
member of a panel presentation “To Copy or Not 
to Copy” dealing with copyright problems in 
the area of computers and education. The panel, 
held on October 21 at the Los Angeles Conven¬ 
tion Center, was part of the three-day conference 
“EDCOM 82.” Mr. Smith’s paper summarized 
recent developments in copyright issues relat¬ 
ing to programs and computer object codes. 

On November 1-3, Mr. Smith visited the Uni¬ 
versity of Connecticut School of Law as a 
member of the American Bar Association/ As¬ 
sociation of American Law Schools re- 
accreditation inspection team, a group of four 
persons led by Dean Michael Kelly of the Uni¬ 
versity of Maryland School of Law. 


UCLA Librarian is issued for the University 
community, the Friends of the UCLA Li¬ 
brary, and other friends of the University by 
the Administrative Office, University of 
California Library, Los Angeles 90024. 
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Current Library Exhibitions 


In the University Research Library (Main 
Lobby): The Darwin-Wedgwood Connexion, an 
exhibition observing Charles Darwin’s Cente¬ 
nary (1809-1882). On display through January 
14, 1983. 

In the University Research Library (Depart¬ 
ment of Special Collections): Rex Whistler, 
1905-1944: Illustrations and Dustjackets. On 
display through February 28, 1983. 


display through January 31, 1983. (For hours of 
admittance, please call the Clark Library at (213) 
731-8529). 

In the Law Library (Main Entrance): An Ex¬ 
hibition honoring Vice Chancellor Sir Robert 
Megarry, Chief Judge of the Chancery Division 
in England and Regents’ Lecturer at the UCLA 
School of Law during January 1983. On display 
from January 3 through January 31, 1983. 


In the College Library: Modern Latin-American 
Literature: Perspectives on a Changing World. 
On display through February 10, 1983. 

In the Biomedical Library: Biological Photog¬ 
raphy, an exhibit of photographs taken by the 
Chesapeake Chapter and other national mem¬ 
bers of the Biological Photographic Association. 
On display from January 3 through March 25, 
1983. 

In the William Andrews Clark Memorial Li¬ 
brary: Samuel Johnson: Pictures and Words. On 


In the Rubsamen Music Library: Three Epochs 
in Twentieth Century Music of Latin America, 
an exhibition prepared by Steve Loza, a gradu¬ 
ate student in Music. On display through Janu¬ 
ary 15, 1983. 

In the Wayland D. Hand Library of Folklore & 
Mythology (Center for the Study of Compara¬ 
tive Folklore & Mythology): People of the Rein¬ 
deer, an exhibition of the arts and crafts of the 
Lapps of Scandinavia. On display through Janu¬ 
ary 28, 1983. 


Those of you, our readers, who are maintain¬ 
ing files of this publication will doubtless have 
noted by now that on the masthead of our Octo¬ 
ber and November, 1982, issues we inadvert¬ 
ently committed the cardinal sin of periodical 
publications, which went unnoticed here until 
now. We mistakenly altered the volume num¬ 
bering in midstream, which act by this time will 
have driven responsible serials librarians and 
others to distraction! Please note that on both of 
those issues., numbers 9 and 10 for the year, 
Volume XXXVI should be changed to read Vol¬ 
ume XXXV. 

Mea maxima culpa. 

Ed. 
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